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GREEN BAY LOSES A LIBRARIAN 


Deborah Beaumont Martin, librarian of the Kellogg Public Library at 
Green Bay since 1900, died suddenly on Thursday, October 1. 


Miss Martin was the daughter of Morgan L. Martin who came to 
Green Bay from New York state and served as chairman of Wisconsin’s 
Constitutional Convention in 1847. Miss Martin had written a history 
of Brown County and a number of historical monographs. At the time 
of her death she was a curator of the State Historical Society. 


With a staff devoted to her Miss Martin had developed an atmosphere 
of charm and kindliness in the Kellogg Public Library which was most 
gratifying. She had been the gracious hostess for the Wisconsin Library 
Association, and had taken an active part in its work. She had just been 
appointed upon a special committee concerned with arrangements for 
the George Washington Memorial celebrations. Wisconsin librarians will 
miss her at their meetings, and have a close sympathy with her family 
and friends in this loss. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO READ OLD BOOKS 
By Mary Katharine Reely 


The problem that faces the library at 
the present time is little different in 
principle from the one facing the family. 
A standard of living to which we have 
become accustomed must be lowered and 
we must adjust ourselves to existence 
on a new level. In both cases the situa- 
tion is made more serious by the fact 
that there was never too much even in 
the prosperous days, and, for the library, 
it is made more serious still by the cir- 
cumstance that retrenchment must be 
made at a time when demand for services 
is greater than ever before, the in- 
creased demand growing out of those 
very conditions that brought about the 
reduction of income. Indeed, so great is 
the increase that even without actual 
reduction, the effect is the same. 

Enforced economies will take various 
forms but, again for the library as for 
the family, they will follow two lines: 
deciding what we can do without, and 
making the best possible use of what we 
have on hand. Among the assets that 
the library will have on hand will be a 
book stock, large sections of which have 
not been moving. What can be done in 
this time of depression to make them 
move? We have insufficient money for 
new books. Can we get more circula- 
tion out of the books we have? 

Every library in the country is hav- 
ing the same experience. New readers 
who have never used the library before 
are coming to it in greater and greater 
numbers. But are we so sure that they 
are new readers, or even that they have 
not used public libraries before? Isn’t 
it possible that this influx of readers into 
the libraries may mean a turning back? 
That men and women who found plea- 
sure in books in childhood—patrons of 
a children’s room somewhere—may be 
returning in a time of adversity to this 
remembered solace? 

The much discussed distractions of 
modern life, radio, the motion pictures, 
the automobile, are among the luxuries 
that must be given up, but there, off 


main street somewhere, is the public li- 
brary, offering books—free. One-time 
readers may be remembering that there 
are still books. 

If there is anything in this supposi- 
tion—and there well may be—these will 
not be the readers who come to the li- 
brary demanding the newest book of the 
moment. They will come in a receptive 
mood, ready for suggestions, ready and 
willing to make up what they have 
missed. It is more than likely, too, that 
tucked away in the mind of each there 
will be the title of a book meant to be 
read some time, or a title, remembered 
affectionately, of a book one would like 
to read again. Indeed one need not be 
a returning library expatriate to have 
tucked away the titles of books meant 
to be read some day. We all have them 
in mind. Now is the time to read them. 

And now is the time for the public 
library to take account of its book stock 
and find out what it has in the way of 
good readable editions of old books that 
are worth reading, and to promote their 
circulation. 

Such a procedure will involve first a 
careful checking of the book stock, with 
probably much mending and refurbish- 
ing. Covers will have to be cleaned and 
backs relettered. Bright-colored paper 
jackets and other devices may have to 
be resorted to to catch the eye. But if 
the inside of the book is unpromising 
there will be little chance even then of 
its attracting a reader. If the library 
has been content to run along with an 
old small-type edition of the Waverly 
novels published in the sixties, there will 
be little chance of starting a revival of 
Scott. But if shelves have been kept well 
stocked with new and inviting editions 
of the standard authors, it ought to be 
possible to try out some interesting ex- 
periments. All of the clever promotion 
methods devised to call attention to new 
books could be modified and adapted to 
meet the needs of the case. Every li- 
brarian is familiar with such devices and 
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modifications will suggest themselves, but 
here are a few that might be worth try- 
ing. 

1. Desk display. On the desk displayer 
with its caption HAVE YOU READ THIS? 
try in turn such novels as Great expecta- 
tions, Adam Bede, Henry Esmond, Eu- 
genie Grandet, Wuthering Heights, The 
house of the seven gables, The return of 
the native; or such works as Franklin’s 
Autobiography, Pepy’s Diary, and The 
education of Henry Adams. 

2. Substitute Goop OLD Books for the 
NEw Books display on shelves near the 
door. 

3. Invent new captions, BOOKS YOu’VE 
ALWAYS MEANT TO READ—WORTH RE- 
READING—Goop Books You May HAVE 
MISSED. 

4. Bulletin boards. Play up news about 
the older authors (centenary celebrations 
—new editions, etc.). Look thru the pic- 
ture collection for material that could 
be used to call attention to older books— 
portraits, and other illustrative material 
(Dante and Beatrice, The Holy Grail,). 
Feature a quotation from the classics— 
Marcus Aurelius—Epictetus—Emerson. 

5. Newspaper publicity. Run anno- 
tated lists of GooD BooKS AT THE PUB- 
Lic LIBRARY, featuring old as well as 
new. Call attention to any unusually 
good editions. Ask prominent people to 
recommend favorite books. 

6. Make accessible such aids as A.L.A. 
Catalog, Dickinson’s 1000 Best Books, 
the Fiction Section of the Standard 
Catalog, and let people do their own 
choosing. 

7. Arrange special exhibits—GREAT 
DRAMAS OF ALL AGES, THE WORLD’S BEST 
BIOGRAPHIES, FAMOUS MYSTERY STORIES 
OF THE PAST. 


8. Feature collections of all kinds, an- 
thologies of poetry and drama and es- 
says. 

9. Try a revival of some of the mo- 
dern, but possibly not living, authors, 
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Arnold Bennett or Conrad. If you 
bought one of those sets of Galsworthy, 
Conrad, or Kipling from a persuasive 
agent, see what you can do to get them 
going. 

10. Play up short story writers and 
collections, Kipling, O. Henry, Richard 
Harding Davis, Bret Harte, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Miss Jewett, Alice Brown, 
Katherine Mansfield. 

11. Bring forward early novels by 
authors still popular, Willa Cather, Mrs. 
Wharton, Edna Ferber, Booth Tarking- 
ton. 

12. Borrow some of the attractive edi- 
tions you have bought for the children’s 
room and try them out on adult readers. 

18. Extend the time limit on novels of 
unusual length, such as Les Miserables, 
War and Peace; establish a 28-day shelf. 

14, Persuade clubs to devote programs 
to books of the past. 

Economies and devices such as these 
will not solve the library’s problem. 


There will still be the important ques- 
tion of how the funds available are 


to be spent, and where cuts shall be 
made. But they suggest a means by 
which reductions in the book fund may 
be counteracted, possibly not to the 
detriment of library service. This is a 
time for stock taking in more senses 
than one. Perhaps our methods of book 
promotion should come under review as 
well as our book purchases. For it is 
quite possible that in the excitement and 
stimulation of handling new books our 
sense of values has become warped. Too 
much attention may have been given to 
the promotion of books that need no ad- 
vertising, while the older books have 
been left to take care of themselves. 

Last winter a Wisconsin library dis- 
played a clever sign. It was placed over 
the shelf of recent additions: 

THIS LIBRARY HAS 50,000 MorRE Goop 
BooKs BACK IN THE STACKS. 

We suggest it as a fitting motto for 
times like these. 
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THE PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
By Agnes King 


Now is an opportune time, before re- 
newing the periodical subscription list, 
to examine carefully each magazine to 
find out whether it has a legitimate 
place there because of use, either for 
recreational reading or reference pur- 
poses. Every library is pruning its ex- 
penses closely this year in order to make 
the budget balance, since libraries are 
fortunately unable to issue bonds to draw 
upon future resources. Often a magazine 
is kept permanently on the roll because it 
has always been there, even though it 
has been superceded by something bet- 
ter, or has so changed in its general 
editorial policy, that it no longer is read 
or desired by its former readers. Some 
magazines are “cannibal” magazines, 
gobbling up smaller competitors and with 
the consolidation radically changing the 
nature of these smaller ones. The hard 
times have caused other periodicals to 
try experiments in size or content, in 
order to compete on the news stands 
with more popular rivals of lesser liter- 
ary worth. For one reason or another, 
a thorough check-up should be given 
each magazine before renewing the sub- 
scription for the coming year. 

In evaluating a magazine for adding 
to the library list, several points are to 
be taken into consideration: 

1. Is it listed in Walter’s Periodicals 
for the Small Library? (A.L.A. 5th ed. 
1928. New edition in preparation) Ev- 
ery library should own this list because 
of its critical notes describing the prac- 
tical value for the small library of each 
magazine from the librarian’s point of 
view. 

2. Is it indexed in Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature or any similar 
magazine index that the library owns? 
This is in order that the magazine’s con- 
tents may be readily available for refer- 
ence purposes. 

3. Finally, will it meet the local de- 
mands of readers and library better 
than any similar publication for the 


money? Of course, this is the deciding 
factor when considering its purchase. 


Grouping for a Balanced List 


To secure a well balanced list of mag- 
azines, the librarian arrives more quick- 
ly at good results by grouping her peri- 
odicals according to subjects, as GEN- 
ERAL MAGAZINES, those treating of all 
topics, of which the Atlantic and Har- 
per’s are classic examples. TRAVEL MAG- 
AZINES are represented by the National 
Geographic; DRAMA AND THE ARTS, by 
the International Studio, School Arts 
Magazine, Drama Magazine, and similar 
publications; CURRENT EVENTS, PROB- 
LEMS, AND HISTORY, by the Literary Di- 
gest, North American Review, New Re- 
public, Survey, and others of their kind, 
according to the demand of the public. 
Other subjects to be especially con- 
sidered are Radio, Education, Business, 
Aviation, Mechanics, Nature and Sci- 
ence, the latter of course non-technical 
in the ordinary community. Do not buy 
too many popular household magazines 
or too many in the same group, neglect- 
ing other groups that should be repre- 
sented. Buy with all classes of the com- 
munity in view. Keep track of the use 
of those retained and the demand for 
the others and make an exchange after 
a year or two if necessary. 


Publishers are glad to send sample 
copies of a magazine to libraries who 
want to test it out by putting it on the 
reading tables for public examination. 
Sample copies should be tried out before 
a permanent subscription is placed to 
judge their probable use. It is especially 
desirable to have all subscriptions ex- 
pire at the same time of the year, unless 
the particular type of magazine or ex- 
ceptional circumstances make it impossi- 
ble. A competent subscription agent, of 
which a list is given in Walter’s Periodi- 
cals for the Small Library, can usually 
handle the subscription list with its spe- 
cial discounts and rates better than the 
local librarian herself. 
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Some libraries find their shelves crowd- 
ed and often write in asking about the 
value of old magazines, especially bound 
volumes. The Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin is glad to offer its assistance in list- 
ing such bound magazines for exchange 
purposes. Often other libraries may 
want the very volumes that are super- 
fluous in another library. The H. W. 
Wilson Company has issued recently a 
price list showing what they will pay for 
old magazines. These prices are slightly 
higher than they have been in former 
price lists. Of course, old magazines 
should always be gone over for clipping 
material and pictures before being actu- 
ally discarded and sold for old paper. 


Binding and Storage 


With increased costs of binding and 
decreasing appropriations, the question 
of whether to bind or not assumes added 
importance. “Magazines, like books, 
should not be hoarded needlessly,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Walter. “It is seldom 
necessary for the small popular library 
to keep unbound magazines more than 
five years. If by this time they have not 
become valuable enough to bind, they are 
in most cases not worth keeping as a 
file. The discarded material will often be 
gratefully received by larger libraries 
to complete or supplement their sets. 
This is especially true of newspapers, 
local periodicals, and special periodicals, 
back numbers of which are difficult to 
obtain. The small library sometimes can 
partly repay in this way the inter-li- 
brary loan service received from the 
larger libraries.” 

Do not continue to bind a periodical 
merely because it has always been 
bound. Make a bound periodical earn 
its way. Watch its use for reference and 
the use of the periodical indexes for this 
purpose. Do not bind ephemeral popular 
magazines or oversize magazines, as a 
rule, or anything that will become dead 
lumber on the shelves. 


Magazines for Circulation 
Many popular magazines can be rein- 
forced and used for current circulation. 
Do not let the latest number go out of 
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the library, but it is perfectly legitimate 
with certain restrictions to circulate 
back numbers and it is surprising to see 
how well they stand up under such use, 
if they are reinforced. Household mag- 
azines, those that boys like, as Popular 
Mechanics, can be worn out in this way. 


Reinforcing * 


The simplest method of reinforcement 
is by the addition of one-inch hinges of 
soft ungummed cloth, pasted on the in- 
side along the joints to keep the cover 
on. Apply a little paste along the inner 
margins of three or four of the adver- 
tising pages, front and back, to prevent 
the hinge from pulling off the first leaf 
to which it is attached. In this way all 
the advertising pages may still be read. 
In many small libraries this is all the 
protection that will be needed. 

If further reinforcement is necessary 
for heavier use, the following process 
is quoted from the A.L.A. pamphlet Care 
and Binding of Books and Magaziness 

1. Remove the cover from the period- 
ical. 

2. Cut a piece of Kraft paper the size 
of the cover and extending over the back 
in one piece but projecting 2-3 inches on 
either side. 

3. Paste this inside the original cover 
and turn under the projecting edges, 
which prevents the cover from rolling. 

4. Place the periodical evenly in the 
new cover and press over night. 

5. When dry, sew into the cover, if 
the periodical consists of one section 
only. 

6. If more than one section and se- 
curely stapled or sewed, paste several of 
the advertising pages to the inside 
covers, taking care to save the contents 
page, which should be inserted immedi- 
ately in front of the text. 

7. Paste in a pocket and date slip for 
circulation and press again. 

Magazines and pamphlets that are 
made up of one section only can be 
fastened to the cover by sewing, as 
above. Place magazine in cover, open at 


* These notes contributed by Lucy M. Curtiss. 
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the middle. Start sewing in center of 
fold; push the needle through from the 
inside; pass in again about one inch 
from the bottom; out at same distance 
from the top, then bring thread in to 
center and tie securely. For large sized 
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magazines use more stitches in order to 
hold cover and pages securely. If the 
back is torn, paste a strip of book cloth 
along the back of the cover; this will 
also hide the sewing and prevent stitches 
being pulled out. 





LIST OF SELECTED MATERIAL ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Compiled by Mrs. Mary Moran Kirsch, Librarian, Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library, October, 1931. 





In a world that is bursting with goods and that has limitless capacity to produce 
them, everyone is disturbed by the spectre of unemployment. Some are affected 
personally; others have relatives or friends who are harrassed by compulsory idle- 
ness; while a few are fortunate enough to know about its seriousness in a remote 
way only. Unemployment is a grave problem locally, nationally, and internationally, 
—in New York city, in Melbourne, in the states of the United States, in England, 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, Austria, Poland, Spain, Japan, South America, South 
Africa. Consequently, there has been a very generous amount of study and of 
collection and publication of information for the benefit of all on methods of regular- 
ization and stabilization of business and employment. The following list of refer- 
ences is an attempt to bring together easily obtained, popular, and up-to-date mag- 
azine, pamphlet, and documentary material on unemployment in the United States, 








and remedies therefor. Books have not been included. 


Unemployment 

Bibliographies 

Cole, Ruth M. Plans to prevent unem- 
ployment. A bibliography submitted 
as one of the requirements for the 
diploma of the Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin. June, 19381. 
Madison. Typewritten. 

A copy of this bibliography may be 
borrowed for a limited time by writ- 
ing to Wisconsin Library School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Unemployment: Selected list of refer- 
ences to recent material. Bulletin no. 
104. Russell Sage Foundation Library. 
130 East 22d Street, New York city. 
December, 1930. 4p. 10 cts. 


Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Unions provide against unemployment. 
Published by the American Federa- 
ation of Labor. Washington, D. C. 
1929. 75 cents. 109p. 

Standard recommendations for the relief 
and prevention of unemployment. 
Distributed by the American associa- 


tion for labor legislation, 131 East 23d 
Street, New York city. 6p. 

Barchard, John L. Preparing for tomor- 
row. Address delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Chamber 
of Commerce before the district con- 
ference at Superior on July 27, 1931. 
Mimeographed. 1lp. Wisconsin state 
chamber of commerce located at 208 
East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Colcord, Joanna C. Community planning 
in unemployment emergencies; recom- 
mendations growing out of experience. 
1930. N. Y. Russell Stage Foundation, 
C. O. 68, 75 cents. 86p. 

Congress and employment. Congressional 
digest, January, 1931. Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 50 cents a copy. 
33p. 

Contents list—Emergency aid for 
employment, Efforts in congress to 
stabilize employment, The Wagner 
proposal for employment agencies. 

Proceedings of a conference of progres- 
sives to outline a program of con- 
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structive legislation dealing with 
economic and political conditions for 
presentation to the first session of the 
seventy-second congress held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 11 and 12, 1931. 
164p. Copies of these proceedings 
probably may be obtained from Sena- 
tor G. W. Norris, Washington. D. C. 
Five subjects dealing with existing 
economic and political conditions were 
discussed under the headings: Unem- 
ployment and industrial stabilization, 
public utilities, agriculture, tariff, and 
a return to representative govern- 
ment. 
Permanent preventives of unemploy- 
ment: addresses delivered at the Con- 
ference on permanent preventives of 
unemployment, January 26-27, 1931. 
Washington, D. C. Sponsored by the 
Social action department, National 
Catholic welfare conference; the So- 
cial justice commission, Central con- 
ference of American rabbis; and the 
Social service commission, Federal 
council of the churches of Christ in 
America. 50 cents. 100p. 
Galloway, George B. National economic 
planning. 1931. Editorial research re- 
ports, Vol. II, no 5. Washington, D. C. 
138p. Price? 
Deals with a national economic 
council vs. an American congress of 
industry; advance planning by indi- 
vidual concerns and industries; sug- 
gested national plans for the United 
States; American experience with 
planning in emergencies. 
Hering, Frank E. Stabilization of em- 
ployment; an address in support of 
house bill no. 138567, before the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House 
of representatives at Washington, D. 
C., December 17, 1930. 27p. Published 
by the Stabilization of employment 
commission of the Fraternal order of 
Eagles, South Bend, Indiana. 


—The unemployment problem: its causes 


and suggestions looking toward a solu- 
tion. 1930. 16p. Distributed by the 
Fraternal order of Eagles, South 
Bend, Indiana. 
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International labour office. Unemploy- 
ment and public works. Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1931. Studies and Re- 
ports, Series C (Employment and Un- 
employment) no. 15. 183p. $1.00. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by the 
World peace foundation, 40 Mount 
Vernon street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The International labour office has 
issued a number of other excellent 
studies and reports on employment and 
unemployment, sold at prices varying 
from 25 cents to $1.00 or more. 

Information bureau on women’s work. Is 
unemployment a personal or social 
problem? 305 Commerce guardian 
building, Toledo, Ohio. 16p. 

Laidler, Harry W. Unemployment and 
its remedies. Distributed by League 
for industrial democracy, 112 East 
19th Street, New York city. 15 cents. 
1038p. 

The League for industrial democracy 
also distributes other publications 
treating of unemployment at small 
cost. 

Lippmann, Walter. Notes on the crisis. 
John Day Company Pamphlets, no. 5. 
1931. New York city, 386 Fourth 
Ave. 28p. 25 cents. 

National league of women voters. Study 
kit on stabilizing employment in the 
United States. September, 1929. 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 75 cents. 

Contents: The Survey graphic, 
April, 1929; Hearings before the 
Senate committee on education and 
labor, December, 1928, and January 
and February, 1929; together with the 
report of the committee; A program 
for unemployment, by Mollie Ray Car- 
roll; Wisconsin plan of unemployment 
insurance, by E. W. Morehouse; Study 
outline. 


Patch, Buel W. Dividends and wages in 
periods of depression. 1931. Editorial 
research reports, Vol. II, no. 3. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1lp. Price? 

Contents—Dividend tendencies in 
present and past depressions; dividend 
policy of American corporations; 
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establishment of corporation wage re- 
serve funds; wages, dividends, and na- 
tional purchasing power. 

Princeton university—Industrial rela- 
tions section. Memorandum on com- 
pany loans to unemployed workers. 


Princeton, N. J. February, 1931. 
Mimeographed. 11p. 
Swope, Gerald. Stabilization of in- 


dustry. Address delivered before Na- 
tional electrical manufacturers associ- 
ation, Sept. 16, 1931. 120 Broadway, 
New York city. 

Unemployment: a discussion outline, 
prepared by Harrison S. Elliott, Erd- 
man Harris, Nellie M. Day, James 
Myers. Association press. New York 
city, 347 Madison Avenue. 46p. 35 
cents. 

Contents—Exploring the unemploy- 
ment situation; determining what an 
individual or a group should do; 
fundamental causes and permanent 
preventives of unemployment; source 
material, facts and opinions. 


Magazine and Newspaper Articles 


American federation of labor. Weekly 
news letter. September 19, 1931. Trag- 
edy of the part-time worker. 

Every issue of this newsletter con- 
tains worth-while material. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is located in 
Washington, D. C. 

American federationist. Lynn, Jack. 
Solving the riddle of unemployment. 
February, 1931. Amer. Fed. of Labor, 
Washington. 

Each number of this magazine car- 
ries material on unemployment. 

American labour legislation review. 
Douglas, Paul H. and Draper, Ernest 
G. Stabilizing employment. September, 
1930. This review is published by the 
American Association for labor legis- 
lation, 131 East 23rd Street, New York 
city. 

Each number of the review devotes 
considerable space to unemployment. 


Cooperation. Whitnall, C. B. Unemploy- 
ment. July, 1931. 
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Law and labor. Governor Ritchie sum- 
by unemployment: address before the 
Virginia state bar association, July 31, 
1931. September, 1931. 
marizes the political issues presented 

Life and labor bulletin. Leiserson, Wil- 
liam M. Unemployment—Doles. June, 
1930. This bulletin is published by the 
National women’s trade union league 
of America, Machinists building, 9th 
and Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mercury. Epstein, Abraham. Faith 
cures for unemployment. Jan. 1931. 
Municipality. Walraven, Peter. Combin- 
ing public works and unemployment 
relief. October, 1931. Municipality is 
the official publication of the League of 


Wisconsin Municipalities. Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
Outlook and Independent. McKnight, 


Edna C. Jobs—for men only? Shall 
we send women workers home? Sept. 
2, 1981. 


United States Publications 


President’s emergency committee for em- 
ployment. Unemployment: industry 
seeks a solution. A series of radio ad- 
dresses. Washington. Department of 
Commerce building. 1931. 31p. 

This committee has distributed a 
number of other pamphlets and studies 
dealing with policies, practices, and 
pians for relieving unemployment. It 
is quite likely that these are sent out 
without cost to those applying for 
them. 

President’s organization on unemploy- 
ment relief. Statement and resolu- 
tions of the committee on employment 
plans and suggestions. Mimeographed. 
4p. Address of this organization is 
1734 New York avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

State Publications 

California—Unemployment committee. 
Report. 1931. Mimeographed. 4p. 

State unemployment committee in 

cooperation with the department of in- 

dustrial relations. A county or muni- 
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cipal program for combating unem- 
ployment in California. 11p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 605 State Building, San 
Francisco. January 1931. 

Connecticut—State emergency committee 
on employment. Report to Governor 
W. L. Cross, Feb. 19, 1931. 11p. Rich- 
ard I. Neithercut, Executive secre- 
tary, 410 Asylum St., Hartford. 

Conference of governors on unemploy- 
ment and other interstate problems. 
Proceedings. 1931. 103p. Issued by the 
New York department of labor, Office 
of the industrial commissioner. Al- 
bany. 

Conference participated in by gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and New York. 

Contents—Utilization of public 
works; public employment exchanges; 
public unemployment relief; unem- 
ployment reserves as a preventive or 
relief of unemployment. 

Massachusetts—Department of labor and 
industries. Special report of an in- 
vestigation as to the causes of exist- 
ing unemployment and remedies there- 
for. Boston, 1931. 104p. House no. 
1298. 


Emergency committee on unem- 
ployment. Preliminary summary of 
work from October 29, 1930 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. Boston. 1931. 77p. 


New York (state)—-Committee on stab- 
ilization of industry for the preven- 
tion of unemployment. Less unemploy- 
ment through stabilization of opera- 
tions: report to the governor. Albany, 
1930. 96p. 


Joint legislative committee on un- 
employment. Report. 1931. This com- 
mittee has come to be known as the 
Marcy unemployment commission. 

Report reprinted in full in the Mon- 
itor, official publication of Associated 
industries of New York state, inc. 
Buffalo. September, 1931. 

Croxton, Fred C and Croxton, Frederick 
E. Fluctuation of employment in Ohio, 
1924 to 1928, and an estimate of un- 








employment of males. U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
Monthly Labor Review. April, 1930. 


Oregon—Emergency employment com- 
mission. Unemployment in Oregon. 
Salem. April 1, 1931. 31p. 

Pennsylvania—Committee on unemploy- 
ment. Alleviating unemployment. Re- 
port to Governor Pinchot. Harris- 
burg, 1931. 738p. 


Fons, Leonard C. Unemployment respon- 
sibility, Remarks in Wisconsin state 
senate. April 15 and April 22, 1981. 
20p. 


Groves, Harold M. A program for un- 
employment. Sept. 1931. Mimeo- 
graphed. 9p. Article consists of ex- 
tracts from various addresses made 
by the author upon this subject. Pre- 
pared for the Department of Debat- 
ing and Public discussion, University 
extension division, Madison, Wis. 

Note: The Department of debating 
and public instruction of the univer- 
sity of Wisconsin extension division 
has prepared for debate purposes a 
number of excellent studies on unem- 
ployment and unemployment insurance. 
They are in mimeograph form, and 
are sent out upon the payment of a 
very small sum. 


Lescohier, Don D. Our unemployment 
problem; an address to the Wisconsin 
master builders association, Feb. 12, 
1931, by the executive secretary of 
Wisconsin citizens’ committee on em- 
ployment. 20p. Published by the Wis- 
consin industrial commission, Madison. 


Lescohier, Don D. and Peterson, Flor- 
ence. The alleviation of unemploy- 
ment in Wisconsin. July, 1931. 129p. 
Published by the Wisconsin industrial 
commission, Madison. 

Contents.—The unemployment prob- 
lem in Wisconsin; unemployment re- 
lief in Wisconsin during 1930; public 
works and unemployment; what can 
private management do; the Wiscon- 
sin citizens’ committee on employment; 
Wisconsin unemployment commission; 
public employment offices; employment 
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statistics in Wisconsin; Wisconsin un- 
employment insurance plans. 

Wisconsin state federation of labor. 
Proceedings of the convention held at 
Oshkosh, July 21-24, 1931. See the re- 
port of Special committee on unem- 
ployment and the report of the General 
executive board, incorporated in these 
proceedings. 

Headquarters of the state federa- 
tion are located in Suite 516 Metro- 
politan Block, 1012 N. Third Street, 
Milwaukee. 


Municipal Organization 


National municipal review. Hurlburt, 
Walter C. Municipal aid for the un- 
employed. May, 1931. 

Survey. Amidon, Beulah. Detroit does 
something about it. Feb. 19381. 

The complete files of this magazine 
should be consulted for articles on this 
subject. 

Indianapolis—Committee for  stabiliza- 
tion of employment. Unemployment 
relief through made work. Report of 
the emergency work committee, Inc. 
George E. Gill, manager and William 
H. Book, secretary. Aug. 1931. 15p. 

Blix, Ovid B. Unemployment relief 
work of the city of Milwaukee, 1930- 
31. May 20, 1931. Mimeographed. 
Address Ovid B. Blix, City service 
commission, city hall, Milwaukee. 

New York (state)—Department of labor. 
Unemployment in Buffalo, 1929-30. 
Albany, 1930. 2 pts. Special bulletins 
no. 163, 167. 

Berry, Charles W. Program for meeting 
New York city’s relief and unemploy- 
ment problems: recommendations for 
expediting public improvements, sys- 
tematic apportionment of all welfare 
activities and advising how neces- 
sary funds may b2 obtained without 
increasing tax burden. Prepared by 
the city comptroller and submitted to 
Joseph V. McKee, acting mayor of 
New York city. 22p. 

Philadelphia chamber of commerce—In- 
dustrial relations committee. Program 
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for the regularization of employment 
and the decrease of unemployment in 
philadelphia. 1929. 41p. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Bibliographies 


Detroit public library—Civics division. 
Unemployment insurance: a_ supple- 
mentary reading list. November, 1930. 
Tp. 

Diehl, Leah. Unemployment insurance: 
a selected list of references. June, 
1931. Typewritten. 5p. Copies may be 
borrowed from Wisconsin legislative 
reference Library, June, 1931. 

Unemployment insurance and preven- 
tion: a select critical bibliography. 
American Labor legislation review, 
June, 1931. 6p. 


Bulletins and Pamphlets 


An American plan for unemployment re- 
serve funds: tentative draft of an act 
submitted as a basis for state legisla- 
tion by the American association for 
labor legislation. Reprinted from 
American labor legislation review, De- 
cember, 1930. 8p. 

Andrews, John B. Unemployment re- 
serve funds: an American plan to 
stabilize jobs and purchasing power. 
Paper presented before the American 
academy of political and social science, 
Dec. 5, 1930. Copies may be had by 
addressing the American Association 
for labor legislation, 131 East 28rd 
Street, New York city. 

Chamber of commerce of the United 
States—Insurance department. Unem- 
ployment insurance. Pamphlet pre- 
pared by Arthur H. von Thaden, April, 
1931. Washington, D. C. 25p. 

America and compulsory unemployment 
insurance. Congressional digest, Aug. 
—Sept. 1931. 50 cents a copy. 

Presents fact material and argu- 
ments, pro and con. 

Diehl, Leah. Bills relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance introduced into the 
legislature prior to the 1931 session. 
July, 1931. Typewritten. 5p. Copies 
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may be borrowed from Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library. 

Galloway, George B. Insurance against 
unemployment. 1931. Editorial re- 
search reports, Vol. I, no. 7. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 18p. Price? 

Contents—State and federal investi- 
gations of unemployment insurance; 
American experiments with unemploy- 
ment benefits; legislative proposals 
for unemployment insurance; current 
discussion of unemployment insurance. 

Lincoln, Leroy A. Practicability of un- 
employment insurance. A paper read 
at the round table conference of the 
insurance department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
April 29, 1931, by the vice-president 
and general counsel of the Metropolitan 
life insurance company. 16p. 

Metropolitan life insurance company. 
Unemployment insurance: a summary 
of some existing governmental and 
private plans. New York city. 1931. 
24p. Monograph 1 in a series on so- 
cial insurance. 

National association of manufacturers 
and National industrial council. Public 
unemployment insurance: a factual 
analysis prepared by a joint commit- 
tee. March, 1930. 40p. Issued from Na- 
tional association of manufacturers 
headquarters, 11 W. 42d Street, New 
York city. 

Sargent, Noel. Fundamental faults of 
compulsory public unemployment in- 
surance. July 10, 1931. 35p. Distribu- 
ed by industrial relations department, 
National association of Mfrs. 

State unemployment insurance bill of the 
Socialist party of America, with a 
memorandum by H. W. Laidler. 1931. 
Mimeographed. May be borrowed from 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary. 

Lee, Josh and Munch, Perrill. Debate 
handbook on unemployment insurance: 
a brief, a bibliography, and selected 
articles for and against. September 
1, 1931. 232p. Sent out by Depart- 
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ment of debating and public discussion, 
Wisconsin university extension divi- 
sion, Madison. 

U. S.—Labor statistics, Bureau of. Un- 
employment-benefit plans in the U. S. 
and unemployment insurance in for- 
eign countries. Washington, 1931. 
3885p. Bulletin no. 544. 

Detailed reports of company plans, 
joint agreement plans, trade-union 
plans, and, also, discussions of unem- 
ployment insurance in foreign coun- 
tries are given. 


Magazine Articles 


American economic review. Myers, 
Robert J. An analysis of American 
plans for state unemployment insur- 
ance. Sept. 1931. 

American labor legislation review. Un- 
employment insurance: Articles by 
Margaret Bondfield, John R. Com- 
mons, Franklin Roosevelt, I. M. Rubi- 
now, Olga S. Halsey, Mollie R. Carroll 
and others. September, 1930. 

Unemployment insurance: articles 
by Leo Wolman, Ernest G. Draper, B. 
J. Rothwell, Henry S. Dennison, John 
B. Andrews, Harold M. Groves, Emil 
Rieve and Wm. M. Leiserson. March, 
1931. 

Current History. Ritchie, Albert C. Un- 
employment: a challenge to industry. 
September, 1931. 

Survey (Graphic). Amidon, Beulah. Out 
of the house of magic: Unemployment 
insurance plan of the general electric 
company. December 1, 1930. 





Wisconsin 

Steady employment plan, also rules and 
regulations governing its operation as 
of Sept. 1, 1930. Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. 8p. Employing organizations: 
Demountable typewriter co., Inc.; 
Sanitary refrigerator co; Northern 
casket co; Standard refrigerator co; 
American lock and hinge co. This plan 
is sometimes referred to as the Mauthe 
plan. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to William Mauthe, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 
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Huber, Henry. The unemployment in- 
surance bill. Address before the Master 
Builders’ association of Wisconsin, 
Appleton, January, 1923. Mimeo- 
graphed. 27p. Distributed by the De- 
partment of debating and public dis- 
cussion of University of Wisconsin ex- 
tension division, Madison, for a nomi- 
nal sum. 

Milwaukee association of commerce. The 
unemployment insurance problem. Of- 
ficial bulletin, March 26, 1931. 

Morehouse, E. W. The Wisconsin plan 
of unemployment insurance. Published 
by the committee on women in in- 
dustry, National league of women 
voters, 523 seventeenth street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Nov. 1928. 6 cents 
per copy. 
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Contains a short history of the early 
attempts at legislative action in Wis- 
consin. 

Wisconsin committee for unemployment 
reserve legislation. The A-B-C’s of un- 
employment reserve legislation. Sept. 
19381. 

Unemployment reserve legislation 

for Wisconsin. 1931. Mimeographed. 

22p. 

The Wisconsin committee for unem- 
ployment reserve legislation has pre- 
pared and distributed rather widely a 
number of other studies. Information 
in regard to securing this material 
may be obtained by writing to the sec- 
retary of the association, Mr. Merrill 
G. Murray, 1318 West Dayton Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





100 GOOD BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY USE, 1930-1931 
Compiled by Mary Katharine Reely, for W. L. A. meeting at Milwaukee. 


Depression—Causes and Cures 

Atkins, and others. Economic behavior. 
Houghton, 2v. $8.50 

Chase. The nemesis of American busi- 
ness. Macmillan. $2 

Out of depression and after. 
(pamphlet) J. Day 25c 

Douglas. The problem of unemployment. 
Maemillan. $3 





Ely. Hard times—the way in and the 
way out. Macmillan $1.75 
Gilson. Unemployment insurance in 


Great Britain. Industrial Relations 
Councellors $5 

Harper. Out of a job; proposals for un- 
employment insurance. (pamphlet) 
Womans Press 50c 

Hobson. Rationalization and unemploy- 
ment. Macmillan $1.75 

Johnsen, ed. Stability of employment. 
(Ref. Shelf) Wilson 90c 

Lescohier. The alleviation of unemploy- 
ment in Wisconsin. (pamphlet) In- 
dustrial Commission 

Paish. The way to recovery. Putnam 
$2.50 

Thomas. America’s way out. Macmillan 
$2.50 


Russia’s Way 
Colton. The XYZ of communism. Mac- 


millan $3 

Counts. The soviet challenge to America. 
J. Day. $4 

Eddy. The challenge of Russia. Farrar 
$2.50 

Feiler. The Russian experiment. Har- 


court $2 

Hindus. Red bread. Cape & Smith $3.50 

Hoover. Economic life of Soviet Russia. 
Maemillan $3 

Ilin. New Russia’s primer. 
$1.75 

Muldavin. The red fog lifts. Appleton 
$2 

Strong. The soviets conquer wheat. Holt 
$2.50 


Other Problems—National and 
International 


Houghton 


Beard. The American Leviathan. Mac- 
millan $5 

Cattin. Liquor control. Holt $1.25 

Clark. Financing the consumer. Harper 
$3.50 

Davidson. Voluntary chain stores. Har- 
per $5 
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Merz. The dry decade. Doubleday $3 
Wingfield-Stratford. They that take the 
sword. Morrow $4 


Philosophy 
Boas. Our new ways of thinking. Harper 
$2.50 
Living philosophies. Simon & Schuster 
$2.50 


Sockman. Morals of tomorrow. Harper 

$2.50 
Science and the Arts 

Bowles. Homespun handicrafts. 
cott $3 

Briggs & Tiltman. Master minds of 
modern science. Dial $3 

Cheney. New world of architecture. $10 


Lippin- 


Howard. The insect menace. Century 
$3.50 

Howard. Our American music. Crowell. 
$6 

Jeans. The stars in their courses. Mac- 


millan $2.50 

Kugelmass. The story of infancy. Cen- 
tury $3.50 

Olver. Landscaping the 
De la Mare $2 

Ramsay. Garden pools. Macmillan $2.50 

Taylor. How to make hooked rugs. Mc- 
Kay $2 

Wells, and others. 
Doubleday 2v $10 

Wilson. How to make money at home. 
Maemillan $2 


The Conquest of the Air 


small home. 


The science of life. 


Cierva & Rose. 
Brewer $2.50 

Fokker. Flying Dutchman. Holt $3 

Goldsmith. Zeppelin. Morrow $3.50 

Harper. The evolution of the flying ma- 
chine. McKay $5 

Hylander. Cruisers of the air. Macmil- 
lan $2.50 

Ross. Sailing the skies. Macmillan $2.50 

Wead. Wings for men. Century $4 

White. Zoom. Longmans $1.50 


Literature 


Wings of tomorrow. 


Anderson. Elizabeth the queen. Long- 
mans $2 
Besier. Barretts of Wimpole Street. Lit- 


tle $2 
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Dickinson, Emily. Poems. (centenary 
ed.) Little $4 

Lieberman, comp. Poems for enjoyment. 
Harper $1.40 

Morley. John Mistletoe. Doubleday $2.50 

Moses. Dramas of modernism and their 
forerunners. Little $4 

O’Neill & Riley. comps. 
speeches. Century $2.50 

Robinson, E. A. Poems; selected by Bliss 
Perry. Macmillan $2.50 


Contemporary 


Rogers. How to be interesting. Page 
$1.50 
Sarett. Wings against the moon. Holt 


$2 

Shay. Here’s audacity. Macaulay $3 

Tucker. Modern American and British 
plays. Harper $4 

Titus. Wisconsin writers. Author, Fond 
du lac $2.10 

Van Teighem. Outline of literary his- 
tory of Europe. Century $2.50 


Biography, History and Travel 


Adams. Epic of America. Little $3 

Addams. Second twenty years at Hull 
House. Macmillan $4 

Andree’s story. Viking $5 

Byrd. Little America. Putnam $5 

Chase. Mexico; a study of two Americas. 
Macmillan $3 

Davis. The Caliph of Bagdad. (O. Hen- 
ry) Appleton $3.50 

Dilly Tante, pseud. Living authors. Wil- 
son $5 

Dobie. Coronado’s children. 
Press $3 

Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi; his own story 
Macmillan $2.50 

Gibbs. Since then. Harper $3.75 

Kang. The grass roof. Scribner $3 

Kinzie. Waubun. new ed. Banta. $2.50 

Lyman. John Marsh, pioneer. Scribner. 
$3.50 

Marie, Grand Duchess. 
princess. Viking $3.50 

Peffer. China, the collapse of a civiliza- 
tion. J. Day $3.50 

Repplier. Mere Marie of the Urselines. 
Doubleday $2.50 

Steffens. Autobiography. (new ed. in lv.) 
Harcourt. $3.75 


Southwest 


Education of a 
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Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw; a cor- 
respondence. Putnam $5 

Webb. The great plains. Ginn $4 

Yeats-Brown. Lives of a Bengal lancer. 
Viking $2.75 


Fiction 


Ager. I sit alone. Harper $2.50 

Austin. Starry adventure. Houghton 
$2.50 

Bishop. Many thousands gone, Scribner 
$2.50 

Buck. The good earth. J. Day $2.50 

Canfield. Basque people. Harcourt $2.50 

Cather. Shadows on the rock. Knopf 
$2.50 

Channon. Paradise city. Dutton $2.50 
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Delafield. Diary, of a provincial lady. 
Harper $2.50 

Donaghy. The border Morrow $2.50 

Gale. Bridal pond. Knopf $2.50 

Lagerlof. Ring of the Lowenskolds. 
Doubleday $3 

Ossorgin. Quiet street. Dial $2.50 

Raynolds. Brothers in the west. Harper 
$2.50 

Remarque. The road back. Little $2.50 

Royde-Smith. The delicate situation. 
Harper $2.50 

Waller. Windmill on the dunes. 
$2.50 

Warwick. The secret year. Dial $2 

White. Hathaway house. Stokes $2 


Little 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Children’s Catalog Supplement, 1931 


The Wilson Company are sending out 
free to owners of the Children’s catalog, 
fourth edition revised, a first supple- 
ment containing the best books published 
since the issuing of the Children’s cata- 
log. This supplement includes 185 books, 
most of which were published in 1930. 
A few 1931 titles of unquestioned worth 
are listed but it is the policy of the com- 
pany to wait until current books have 
been tested out by competent children’s 
librarians before including them. Like 
the main work, this list contains a dic- 
tionary catalog of books alphabetically 
arranged, a classified list to help in 
selection of books for buying, and a list 
by grades for use with teachers who ask 
for help in selecting for the grades. To 
those who do not own the Children’s 
catalog, the price is sixty cents, de- 
livered. 


The American Flag 


The United States Flag Association, 
923 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. are offering their Flag Chart, 
40”x44” printed in colors on durable 
linen-backed paper, to libraries, schools 
and clubs, at a reduced price of $3.50. 
This chart formerly sold at $6.00 but 


now because the Flag association is a 
non commercial organization and enough 
copies have been sold to pay cost of cuts 
and printing, the lower price is made, 
for one copy to a school or library. 

Flag broadsides, containing complete 
flag code, miscellaneous flag informa- 
tion and description of the arms and 
shield of the United States may be ob- 
tained for distribution among _ school 
children at $5.00 per hundred. 

Copies of The American flag: its glory 
and grandeur, are also offered at fifty 
cents per copy. 


Junior Adult Reading 


Books to bridge the difficult gap be- 
tween children’s stories and the out- 
spoken literature for grown-ups are 
listed in Recreational Reading for Young 
People, just published by the American 
Library Association, price 50 cents. 

Beginning with Jane Addams’ Twenty 
Years at Hull House, the 500 books in 
the list include a large percentage of 
new titles along with a few old favorites. 
The books, which were chosen for their 
actual popularity with young people in 
many parts of the country, range from 
Tom Brown’s School Days, to Penrod, 
from Chaucer to Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
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lay, from the travels of Marco Polo to 
the Glorious Adventure, of Richard Hal- 
liburton, and from Don Quixote, to Lone 
Cowboy. 

Although Jules Verne’s imaginary 
voyages Twenty Thousand Leagues un- 
der the Sea, continues to delight young 
readers, they also enjoy tales of actual 
exploits such as Skylarking, and I Like 
Diving. Each title named is described 
briefly. 


Handbook for Teacher Librarians 

For the teacher placed in charge of 
the elementary school library the Amer- 
ican Library Association has just pub- 
lished A Handbook for Teacher-Librari- 
ans, summarizing details of management 
and daily routines, price 65 cents. 

The pamphlet is designed to answer 
questions which will confront the teacher 
without technical training who is placed 
in charge of the book collections in the 
school. The function of the librarian 
and her technical duties are outlined. 
There is also a discussion of the im- 
portance of books in the modern school 
and a list of necessary furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies for a grade school 
library. 

Two particularly useful features of 
the Handbook are a list of 100 child- 
ren’s books that “the teacher-librarian 
should have read” and a list of 500 books 
suggested for first purchase in an ele- 
mentary school. The pamphlet was pre- 
pared by a committee of the American 
Library Association. 

School Library Yearbook, No. 4 

For principals and superintendents 
who are working on the interesting prob- 
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lem of school library development, the 
American Library Association has just 
brought together in School Library Year- 
book No. 4, all available school library 
standards and all state laws governing 
school libraries. 

Standards for school libraries set up 
by the associations of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools in the Southern States, 
the North Central States, New England, 
and the Middle States and Maryland are 
given in full together with the standards 
recommended for Catholic high school li- 
braries. Standards and departmental 
regulations of 15 individual states are 
also included. 

Requirements for certification of 
school librarians from 15 states reflect 
a growing demand for specialized train- 
ing. A report of high school libraries in 
the South made by Doak S. Campbell, 
for George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, reveals that it is in this respect that 
high schools accredited by the southern 
Association fall farthest below the stan- 
dards recently set up. Standards for 
training in library techniques adopted 
by the Southern Association in order to 
correct this deficiency are given, together 
with a survey of library training agen- 
cies in the South made by Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, assistant secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Reports of school library progress and 
a bibliography on school libraries are 
continued from previous yearbooks. A 
directory of school librarians is append- 
ed. The Yearbook was prepared by the 
Education Committee of the American 
Library Association, price $2.50. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by 


Education 


A new price list, 1931, has just been 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
of publications obtainable free, or at 
small cost from the government. Entries 
are arranged by subjects, as Adult edu- 


Agnes King 


cation, Honor system, Libraries, Music, 
Vocational guidance, etc. Order blanks 
are found in the back of the list ready 
to be filled in and sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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How to Obtain these Publications 

Bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
School Life are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
(order blank on p. 50). 

Circulars, survey information series, 
bibliographies (mimeographed), reading 
courses are free upon application to Of- 
fice of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

Free. The Office of Education will be 
glad to enter your name on a permanent 
mailing list to receive annually the new 
list of all United States Government 
publications on education. 

Important: Please do not ask to be 
placed on a mailing list to receive Office 
of Education bulletins, pamphlets, and 
leaflets free. So few free copies of edi- 
tions are available, distribution to indi- 
viduals is impracticable. 


How Our Measurements Originated 


In 1267 we are told: 

“An English penny called a Sterling, 
round and without clipping, shall weigh 
32 wheat grains in the midst of the ear; 
and 20 pence do make an ounce, and 12 
ounces one pound; and 8 pounds do make 
a gallon of wine, and 8 gallons of wine 
do make a London bushel, which is the 
eighth part of a quarter.” This reads 
more like an extract from Alice in Won- 
derland than the Statute Book, and is 
apparently a desperately ingenious at- 
tempt to connect up the monetary “Tow- 
er” pound (5,400 grains), the commer- 
cial “averdepois” pound (7,000 grains), 
the wine gallon, and the, larger, grain 
gallon, into one scheme...... While the 
length of the yard [fixed in very early 
times] has not varied, the method of 
measuring with it has. “Yarde and 
handfull” was still known as London 
measure at the end of Elizabeth’s reign 
inch is identified with the 
breadth of a thumb. The latin for inch 
is pollex (a thumb). In the York Mem- 
orandum Book we find a foot of only 10 
“thumbs”—which suggests that the 
Yorkshiremen must have been millers! 
....For some unknown reason a stand- 
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ard foot was let into one of the pillars 
of St. Paul’s and standard feet are there- 
fore often called “Paul’s feet”. 

From the opening chapters of English 
trade in the middle ages. By L. F. Salz- 
man. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 


College Libraries and Reading 


In view of the present re-evaluation 
of institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, the discussions of the 
progress and standards of scholarly li- 
braries in the College and Reference Li- 
brary Yearbook No. 3, just published by 
the A. L. A., are particularly vital to 
those who wish to see how newer trends 
in education are affecting libraries and 
what changes in library services are 
most apt to result. 

In speaking of conditions in the liber- 
al arts colleges, Julian S. Fowler points 
to opportunities afforded the librarian 
by the emphasis which is being placed 
on reading. The tendency is to place 
more books in the hands of students, to 
encourage more independent reading and 
research and to meet the specific needs 
of scholars with specialized materials. 

Pointing to needs in another field, C. 
P. Baber declares that teachers colleges 
cannot hope to attain “academic respec- 
tability” until they build up libraries to 
creditable proportions. He reports a 
survey revealing “ridiculously small 
book collections and miserably limited 
staffs” in a majority even of the ac- 
credited institutions. 

That much of this interest in college 
libraries has been stimulated by the Car- 
negie survey and subsequent grants to 
college libraries is reflected by references 
throughout the Yearbook. William W. 
Bishop tells how the Advisory Group on 
College Libraries made its survey and 
its decisions. He also calls attention to 
the activities resulting from these 
grants, including the List of Books for 
College Libraries, by Charles B. Shaw 
(which will soon be published by the 
A. L. A.) and a study of college library 
buildings undertaken by James T. Ger- 
ould of Princeton University. 
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A continuation of the Bibliography of 
American College Library Administra- 
tion by Dorothy A. Plum, and half a 
dozen other stimulating discussions of 
college and reference library problems 
complete the Yearbook, which covers 
some 114 pages, is bound in heavy paper 
and priced at $2.00. 


Poetry Lists 


From Aeschylus to Sandburg, the 
great poets of all ages are listed in 
“Poetry and Poets,” a guide to English 
verse compiled by Theresa West Elmen- 
dorf and just published by the American 
Library Association, price 75 cents. 

Contemporary Americans whose works 
appear in the list of 137 volumes of the 
“chosen poets” include Aiken, Millay, 
Masters, Robinson, Lindsay, Frost, and 
Pound. English translations of the 
classical poets and the old Norse sagas 
are included. 

Supplementary lists include antholo- 
gies, books about poetry, and an ar- 
rangement by periods for those wishing 
to use the pamphlet as a study guide. 
The titles on the main list are for the 
most part those which Mrs. Elmendorf 
selected for the reading list appended 
to “The Winged Horse.” A few titles 
have been added together with notes 
which reflect the lilt and beauty of the 
poems they describe. 


Debate Question for Wisconsin 


High Schools 


Unemployment Insurance has_ been 
selected by the Wisconsin High School 
Forensic Association for its annual de- 
bate. Many public libraries will be 
called upon to supply material. A Hand- 
book similar to those on Installment 
Buying and Chain Stories may be pur- 
chased directly from the Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Madison, 
Wis., so long as the supply lasts at 55¢ 
for single copies or 50¢ each for two or 
more 

The Department will also have avail- 
able in mimeographed form at small 
cost, many of the important articles not 
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reprinted in the Handbook or Reference 
Shelf. Lists of material available from 
the Department will be sent on request 
to any library. 


Lawrence College Alumni Reading 


The October selections in the Law- 
rence College Alumni Reading service 
are as follows: 

Ilin, M. New Russia’s Primer 

Beck, Warren. Six Little Theatre Plays 
Duguid, Julian. Green Hell 

Munthe, Axel M. F. The Story of San 

Michele 
Adams, James T. The Epic of America 


George Washington Memorial 
Celebrations 


All public libraries are doubtless re- 
ceiving abundant material from the Na- 
tional Committee on the George Wash- 
ington Bi-centennial celebration. A spe- 
cial committee of the Wisconsin Library 
Association was appointed at the Mil- 
waukee meeting, with Miss Annie A. 
Nunns of Madison as chairman. 

A special committee has been organ- 
ized at the University of Wisconsin, un- 
der appointment by President Frank, 
and plans to make available biblio- 
graphic material prepared by the vari- 
ous state library agencies. We hope that 
Wisconsin librarians are taking a lead- 
ing part in their own cities in the local 
plans that are being made for these cele- 
brations during 1932. 


Radio in Education 


The National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education has just announced 
the first group of a series of radio 
addresses which will be heard over the 
N. B. C. net work, beginning Saturday, 
October 17, and following on each Satur- 
lay evening from 7:30 to 8:00 C.S.T. 
There is an unusual opportunity for 
public libraries to cooperate in this effort 
through the display of announcements, 
display of books in connection with the 
subjects to be discussed, and the supply 
of reading material for the continuing 
interest which it is hoped will be aroused. 
If your library has not already received 
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material regarding this series of talks, 
we advise that you write promptly to 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Game Birds Manuals 


We have recently received copies of 
three booklets issued by a foundation or- 
ganized in New York under the name 
“More Game Birds in America, Inc.” 
These booklets are the first of a series 
on the propagation of various species of 
game birds. The titles now available are 
“Quail Breeding Manual,” “Pheasant 
Breeding Manual,” and “Game Birds, 
How to Make Them Pay on Your Farm.” 
Copies of these publications may be ob- 
tained without cost by addressing the 
organization as above at 580 5th Avenue, 
New York City. 


Certification 


Following their successful completion 
of the summer course at the Wisconsin 
Library School, a certificate was granted 
to Marie Miller, Oshkosh, and licenses 
were granted to Esther J. Lyons, Hori- 
con, and Blanche Treweek, Mineral 
Point. 


A Special Library on Paper 


The library of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, located on the first floor of 
the new Institute Building at Lawrence 
College, Appleton, is the most complete 
library on pulp and paper making in 
North America. Although it is little 
over a year old, it already has collected 
3,000 bound volumes in its special field, 
1,000 of which are books and 2,000 bound 
periodicals. About half of the material 
is written in foreign languages. Once a 
month a bulletin is issued containing a 
list of new books and abstracts of the 
most important articles in the leading 
magazines. Librarians interested in this 
special field might well get in touch 
with Miss Edith Stroschneider, librarian 
of the Institute Library. 


Child Health and Protection 


White House Conference Booklets Ready 
Remembering what librarians did dur- 
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ing the war in displaying and distribut- 

ing the leaflets of the Food Administra- 

tion, Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 

White House Conference on Child Health 

and Protection, has especially asked the 

aid of librarians in acquainting the 
public with conference findings. 

A set of fifteen readible, authoritative 
leaflets based on these findings are now 
available, written by Mrs. Marion Lyon 
Faegre, assistant professor of Parent 
Education, University of Minnesota. 
Five of the set form a “Series on 
Growth,” five, a “Series on Personality” 
and five, a “Series on Habits.” 

The leaflets may be obtained from the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Interior Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price per set, $1.25. Quan- 
tity prices on application. The Farmer’s 
Wife has obtained permission to reprint 
the booklets and offers the series in three 
pamphlets for forty-five cents each. Ad- 
dress: Child Welfare Department, The 
Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

In addition to ordering the leaflets, li- 
brarians may wish to secure from the 
Washington address the Children’s Char- 
ter in leaflet form for distribution, or in 
chart form to hang on the wall. 

Books in the child’s bill of rights, a 
leaflet embodying the recommendations 
of the Committee on Reading of the White 
House Conference, has been reprinted by 
action of the Section for Library Work 
with Children and copies are now avail- 
able at A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Will every librarian: 

Hang the Children’s Charter on the li- 
brary walls; 

Distribute it in leaflet form; 

Draw attention to the Child’s bill of 
rights; 

Secure the reports and popular inter- 
pretations; 

Display them on a special shelf; 

Distribute the popular leaflets; 

Distribute book lists on the subjects 
covered; 

Prepare exhibits on subjects covered 
(see article by Guerrier in A. L. A. 
Bulletin, January, 1931); 

Offer library meeting rooms for groups 
ened the findings and recommenda- 
ions; 
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Buy books needed for such groups; 
Cooperate with all groups in follow-up 
if necessary, initiate such 
study; 


conferences when held? : 
State library extension agencies have 


an opportunity to arouse the interest of 
the librarians of their states in a cooper- 
ative program, through the pages of 
their bulletins, through field work and at 
state and district meetings. They will, 
of course, participate in the state con- 
ference on child health and protection 
which are being held or planned. Such 
conferences afford an opportunity to se- 
cure state-wide interest in library needs. 


Books 
Reports of the White House Confer- 
ence already issued are as follows: 
Abstracts of the Reports of Committees 
and Addresses. 365 p. Cloth, $2 
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The Home and the Child. Report of the 
Sub-committee on Housing and Howe 
Management. 165 p. cloth, $2 


Pediatric Education. Report of the Sub- 
committee on Medical Education. 109 
p. paper, $.50. 

Communicable Disease Control. Report 
of the Committee. 238 p. cloth, $2.25. 


Nursery Education. Part of Report of 
Committee on the Infant and Pre- 
school Child. 180 p. $2 


These books are published by and may 
be obtained from the Century Co., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


Five other volumes are already in 
press and others will appear during the 
fall and winter as rapidly as they can 
be prepared. It is expected that the 
complete report of the Conference will 
fill about thirty volumes. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene 


The twenty-sixth class has a member- 
ship of forty-two students, crowding the 
school rooms to capacity. The group is 
a homogeneous one, for though gathered 
from fourteen states in range from 
Connecticut to California, there are the 
same intellectual background and inter- 
ests, the same deliberate choice of li- 
brary work for a vocation, the same de- 
sire to make the year of study contri- 
bute to future success in library service. 

An analysis of the class list which is 
given below reveals that academically 
twenty are graduate students, one with 
a master’s degree, seventeen are seniors 
on the joint-course basis, sixteen with 
the College of Letters and Science of the 
University and one with Marquette Uni- 
versity; two as juniors, and three with 
other educational qualifications were ac- 
cepted because they passed the entrance 
examinations set by the school to de- 
termine whether those taking them had 
the equivalent of academic study which 
would enable them to carry the curri- 
culum. Nineteen colleges and universi- 
ties are represented, including Coe, Grin- 


Hazeltine, Principal 


nell, Hastings, Milton, Monmouth, Ober- 
lin, Ripon, Sioux Falls, Wellesley, and 
Whitman colleges, and Dubuque, Mar- 
quette, Miami, Michigan, Nebraska, and 
Ohio State universities. Twenty-one are 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

The scholarship record is high, for 
several were honor students, others won 
scholarships, others meeting the required 
grade point average of 1.5, many ex- 
ceeding it even to 2.6, 3 being the maxi- 
mum. 

Twenty-six have had opportunities 
for travel, one in successive years to 
South America, Cuba, and Hawaii, some 
in the east, especially to the large cities, 
New England, and the South, others to 
the Rocky Mountain region, and to the 
Pacific coast. The geographical distribu- 
tion shows a representation of seven- 
teen from Wisconsin, five from Illinois, 
four from Iowa, two each from Califor- 


nia, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, and 
North Dakota, and one each from 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 


braska, Ohio, and South Dakota. Thir- 
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teen have considerable library ex- 
perience, varying from one to sixteen 


years; two have had one year each 
of public library service, two, two 
years; one, three years; three, five 


years; one, six; one, seven, and one, six- 
teen years; besides, two as college stu- 
dents served regularly as library assist- 
ants during their college course. All 
without formal experience met the pre- 
requisite of one month of work in an ap- 
proved library. Eleven have had other 
experience than library work, which will 
contribute to their interpretation of the 
work here in service units; five have 
taught, varying from three to six years; 
one is an editor and author, another a 
musician, one a social worker, and five 
have had business experience. 

Thus the class comes together with an 
adequate background of education, the 
members bringing varied interests to 
contribute to the group life, such as lo- 
cality, travel, the customs and traditions 
of different colleges, and adventures in 
work, all of which are recognized factors 
in training for library service. 

The year began with registration and 
the securing of texts and supplies on 
Monday, September 21, in order that 
every member of the class should be 
fully equipped for the study of the se- 
mester; in a course covering only an 
academic year, every day must count to- 
ward its consummation, even the first 
day. When classes assembled on Tues- 
day, the rooms were gay with flowers, 
the gift of friends of the School. Greet- 
ings to the new class came in a letter 
from Elinor Johnson, president of the 
class of 1931, accompanied by a subscrip- 
tion to the Daily Cardinal, the Universi- 
ty newspaper. 

The mixer on the first Saturday eve- 
ning fully lived up to the reputation 
both of its designation and of its tradi- 
tional good time. Many games and 
stunts provided a merry evening and at 
the same time promoted acquaintance in 
the group, for at the end of the evening 
everyone felt that he knew everyone of 
the class both by name and personality. 
The affair was in charge of a committee 
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of the class with Elizabeth Rice as chair- 
man, and the Misses Addis, Fosse, Rath- 
bun, Reed, and Robinson, and Mrs. Bark- 
ley representing the different sections of 
the country from which the class came. 


Class of 1932 


Marion Augusta Addis, Waterbury, Conn., 
courses at Columbia University, train- 
ing class Public Library, Springfield, 
Mass.; three years assistant Public Li- 
brary, Gardner, Mass., one and a half 
years librarian Free Library, Benning- 
ton, Vt., two years assistant Public Li- 
brary, Middletown, Conn., seven years 
assistant cataloger Public’ Library, 
Bridgeport, Conn., four years assistant 
librarian Public Library, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Alva Theolina Amble, Black Earth, Wis., 


B. A. University of Wisconsin. Sopho- 
more honors. 
Ruth Stevenson Baker, Oak Park, IIL, 


senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Mrs. Laura Pinkerton 
Calif., one year John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, graduaie Kroeger School of 
Music; four years assistant and one and 
a half years branch librarian, Oakland 
Free Library. 

Helen Marion Benedict, Dubuque, Iowa, B. 
A. University of Dubuque. 

Herbert Gerhard Bruncken, Milwaukee, 
student at Columbia University, fellow- 
ship at the MacDowell Colony; ten years 
as reporter, editor, and writer. 

Marguerite Cushman, Sullivan, Ind., B. A. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

Alice Gertrude Jeannette Fosse, Cam- 
bridge, Wis., B. A. University of Wis- 
consin. 

Elizabeth Harvey 
Dak., senior in the 
and Science. 

Lenore Madeline Gordon, 
Iowa, B. A. Coe College. 

Katherine Mary Gormley, Delavan, 
senior in the College of Letters 
Science. 

Elvajean Hall, Lake Bluff, Ill, B. A. Ober- 
lin College. Jerome Davis and Fairchild 
Debate Prizes. 

Bernadine Carmen Hanby, Carroll, Iowa, 
B. A. Coe College, graduate study, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Gladys Marie Hays, Grinnell, Iowa, B. A. 
Grinnell College, and graduate study; 
one year Grinnell College Library. 

Helen Dorothy Heatley, Harvard, IIL, 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Louise Hetherington, 
years Miami University, 


3arkley, Oakland, 


Gieseler, Towner, N. 
College of Letters 


Cedar Rapids, 


Wis., 
and 


Detroit, Mich., two 
University of 
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Michigan, and College of the City of 
Detroit; seven years assistant, children’s 
department, Detroit Public Library, one 
year children’s librarian Wayne County 
Library. 

Gweneth May Holt, Madison, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Helen Betty Howland, Reedsburg, Wis., 


senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Helen Mertilla Jordan, Battle Creek, 
Mich., B. A. Milton College; teacher-li- 
brarian course, Wisconsin Library 
School, summer 1924; two years assist- 
ant and four years librarian, Battle 


Creek College Library. 

Evelyn Lenore Joss, St. Louis, Mo., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 
Margaret Mary Kelly, Oshkosh, Wis., Ed. 
B. Oshkosh State Teachers College; 
two years assistant, Oshkosh State 

Teachers College Library. 

Helen Edith Kremer, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Mrs. Eva Mitchelmore Landis, San Diego, 
Calif., B. A. University of Nebraska; 
two years assistant San Diego Public 
Library. 

Dorothy Lucile Last, Plymouth, Wis., Ph. 
B. Ripon College. 

Virginia Adelaide Meeks, Wichita, Kans., 
Senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Esther Lucile Merwin, Beaver City, Nebr., 
B. A. Hastings College. 

Ellen Myers, Racine, Wis., B. A. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Loretta Mary Anna Odell, Madison, Wis., 
B. A. University of Wisconsin. Sopho- 
more honors. 

Gertrude Meta Petersen, Milwaukee, B. A. 
Wellesley College. 


Elizabeth Ruth Ralph, Cleveland, Ohio, 
M. A. Ohio State University. 

Norma Lucille Rathbun, Mendota, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Mary Louise Reed, Dickinson, N. Dak., 


B. A. Whitman College; 
dent assistant Public 
Walla, Wash. 

Mary Elizabeth Rice, Watertown, S. Dak., 
3. A. Sioux Falls College; four years 
student assistant Sioux Falls College Li- 
brary. 

Harriet Dysart Robinson, Monmouth, I11., 
B. A. Monmouth College. 

Constance Marian Snyder, Spring Hill, 
Kans., senior in the College of Letters 
and Science. 

Catherine J. Steffen, Freeport, 
Marquette University. 

Mary Elizabeth Tesovnik, Milwaukee, 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 


two years stu- 
Library, Walla 


Tll., senior 
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Mariana Jean Thurber, Darlington, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Emma Carolyn Turner, Eagle, Wis., sen- 
ior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Irene 
senior in 
Science. 


Ellora Varney, Greenwood, Wis., 
the College of Letters and 


Fannie Martha Viitala, Mountain Iron, 
Minn., two years Virginia Junior Col- 
lege; one year assistant Mountain Iron 


Public Library. 
Louise Alden Walker, Bloomington, Ind., 
senior in the College of Letters and 


Science. 
Alumni Notes 


Programs of the various state library 
meetings are beginning to appear in the 
day’s mail, and our alumni are well rep- 
resented. On the Michigan program, 
Battle Creek, October 7-9, Frances Han- 
num 715, Ruth Rutzen ’20, and Mrs. 
Nancy B. Thomas ’22 had important 
places. The Wisconsin Association meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, October 14-16, brought 
Della McGregor ’11, chief of the Juvenile 
Department, St. Paul, to open the meet- 
ing with an address on “Conservation 
of Children’s Reading Interest.” Lilly 
M. E. Borresen ’10 conducted a round 
table on “Charging Technique,” in 
which Stewart W. Smith ’29 and Hazel 
D. Laing ’17 led discussion; Mrs. W. L. 
Davis 716 conducted the Reference Work 
round table with Sarah D. Lamb ’28 and 
Norma E. Churchill ’29 assisting with 
discussion. Margaret Reynolds ’07, Leila 
Janes 713, Esther Friedel 14, and Nata- 
lie Huhn ’21 were on the program. Leila 
Janes 713, Sybil Schuette 715, Florence 
C. Day ’16, Ruth Lathrop ’18, Irene 
Newman 718, Mary E. Corson ’19, 
Natalie T. Huhn ’21, Mrs. Bernice H. 
Knight ’24, Edel Seebach ’25, served on 
various committees. 


Gertrude E. Aiken ’13, head cataloger 
at Fisk University Library, Nashville, 
since 1929, resigned in the spring for a 
European trip. She is now at her home, 
339 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


Ruth M. Lathrop 718 is the author of 
an article in the May number of Wilson 
Bulletin, “Filing of Fugitive Material.” 
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Olea M. Solheim ’19 has left her work 
as a deaconess for the Lutheran church 
in Chicago and is with her parents at 
908 W. 28th St., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
While at home she has registered at 
Augustana College to complete work for 
a bachelor’s degree. 

Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas ’22, librarian 
of the Baldwin Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Mich., was elected president of the 
Michigan Library Association at its 
October meeting. Mrs. Thomas served 
as treasurer for the past year and was 
among the speakers at the Association 
banquet. 

Word has reached the School that Lil- 
lian Pulver Lepper ’23 died in September 
at her home in Milwaukee. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and two small 
children. Lillian Pulver filled only one 
library position, assistant for two years 
in the cataloging department, Gary Pub- 
lic Library, when she resigned to be 
married. She was a substantial, depend- 
able student, quiet in manner, but effect- 
ive in her work, and always a favorite 
in any group because of her sweetness 
of nature and attractive ways. She will 
be greatly missed by the old friends in 
her Indiana home and the new ones in 
her Wisconsin home. Deep sympathy is 
felt for her husband and children. 

Aileen E. MacGeorge ’25 sent two 
photographs to the Wilson Bulletin fol- 
lowing its request for illustrations show- 
ing reference works on display. She was 
honored by having both printed, one in 
the June number, with the legend “Aids 
for Holiday Celebrations—a fine table 
display at the Stevens Point (Wiscon- 
sin) Public Library;” the other in the 
September number, “Excellent Display 
Posters at the Stevens Point Library,” 
these same posters directing attention 
to the Readers’ Guide. 

Hazel Merry ’25 was elected librarian 
of the Public Library, Hastings, Nebr., 
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at the October meeting of the library 
board. “The selection was made after 
a careful examination of the credentials 
of twelve applicants,” the local paper 
reported in announcing the election. The 
former librarian had resigned to accept 
the position of secretary of the Nebraska 
Library Commission. Miss Merry’s ex- 
perience has been in the cataloging, book 
selection, order, and reference depart- 
ments in the public libraries of Dayton, 
Ohio, Decatur, Ill., and New York City. 

Gertrude Beals Tannewitz ’26 resigned 
in September as assistant, Madison Free 
Library, and is living at 2410 High St., 
Des Moines, Iowa, her husband’s engi- 
neering work having called him to new 
fields. 

Mona Harrop ’26 was married on 
October 3 to Orian Willis McElfresh. 
Mrs. McElfresh continues in her posi- 
tion as assistant in the Reference De- 
partment, Cincinnati Public Library. 

Iva Oliver ’26 contributed an article 
on “The Vertical File” to the September 
issue of the Wilson Bulletin. 

Constance Doremus ’31 has accepted 
appointment for two months as cataloger 
in the library of Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Five students, all from Wisconsin, are 
registered for the course in Library 
Methods for high schools. This course, 
which is offered in cooperation with the 
School of Education, is open only to 
seniors and graduate students who are 
qualifying for positions as high school 
librarians in connection with their teach- 
ing. Of the five, four are seniors, one a 
graduate student. The class list is as 
follows: 

Mary Joan Aylward, Neenah 
Mabel Ann Berkness, Oconomowoc 
Irma I. Havey, Deerfield 

Ruth Elizabeth Logan, Madison 
Lorraine M. Matthias, Antigo 
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ANNUAL DINNER 
Wisconsin Library School Alumni Association 


A. L. A. Conference, New Haven, Thursday, June 25, 1931 


There were 56 alumni in attendance 
at the New Haven meeting, including 
members from almost every class. Mar- 
garet Reynolds, 2 member of the first 
class, sent her greetings by telegram as 
follows: “May the next twenty-five years 
bring the Wisconsin Library School even 
greater glory although the years can- 
not bring us a finer executive and teach- 
er than Miss Hazeltine. May her vision 
and ideals be continued always. Sorry 
to miss the anniversary dinner.” 

Miss Hazeltine sent her usual good- 
will message: “Heartiest greetings to 
Wisconsin Library School Alumni at 
banquet assembled. Have just received 
proof new Alumni directory published to 
honor twenty-fifth anniversary. Your 
copies will reach you in due time. Best 
wishes for all.” A delightful letter was 
also read from Miss Hazeltine at the 
dinner. Miss Curtiss also sent her greet- 
ings: “Greetings friends. Here’s a long 
distance hand-clasp for each and re- 
newed good wishes.” 

Between courses at the dinner, each 
member present introduced herself and 
told where she was located in library 
work and what she was doing. This 
created an informal atmosphere which 
was conducive to the general harmony 
and interest which prevailed during the 
long session. 

Mr. Lester as the speaker of the eve- 
ning discussed the history and develop- 
ment of the Library School in its rela- 
tion both to the Library Commission and 
the University. His clear presentation of 
administrative connections gave so ex- 
cellent an understanding to all who 
heard him that it was voted to share it 
with all the alumni by having it printed 
in the forthcoming number of Alumni 
Jottings. 

The arrangements for the dinner were 
in the hands of a committee appointed 


by the president, Esther Johnston ’08, 
Dorothy Flower Livingston ’12, Mar- 
guerite Kirk ’22, Lavina Stewart ’13, 
chairman. 

The result of the ballot which had been 
taken by a mail vote for the officers to 
be elected this year was announced: 
Eleanor H. Campbell ’15, vice president, 
Irene M. Newman ’18, treasurer. Ac- 
cording to the by-laws, a president and 
secretary will be elected next year to 
succeed Frances A. Hannum ’15, presi- 
dent, and Ruth P. Hayward ’12, secre- 
tary. 

The following Alumni were present, 
representing every class except ’07, ’11, 
719, ’28, and ’31: Julia Baker, Esther 
Johnston, ’08; Grace Lane Young, ’09; 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, Winifred Gregory, 
Grace Stevens, 10; Dorothy Flower Liv- 
ingston, Elizabeth Ronan, Sadie Wykes, 
12; Nora Beust, Lavina Stewart, 713; 
Valeria Easton Grieson, Fannie Cox 
Hendrie, Callie Wieder, 714; Frances A. 
Hannum, Louise Schoenleber, Ruth Wor- 
den, ’15; Georgie G. McAfee, Gertrude 
Schwab, ’16; Hazel Armstrong, Hazel 
Laing, 717; Edith Rechcygl, Mrs. Flora 
H. Whyte, 718; Eleanor Bruns, Leone 
Morgan, ’20; Natalie Huhn, Suzanne 
Witwen, ’21; Mrs. Ada Elliott, Grace A. 
Johnson, Marguerite Kirk, ’22; Mabel 
Barrow, Minnie Chouffet, Margaret Cor- 
coran, Elizabeth Lathrop, Alma M. 
Runge, ’23; Marjorie Bumps, Nellie 
Hughes, Madge McLaughlin, ’24; Ruth 
Bird, ’25; Georgia Bowman, Alice Divel- 
bess, ’26; Frances Heckman McLaughlin, 
27, and Mr. McLaughlin; Mary Bidwell, 
Bertha Branson, Bertha Buelow, Bernice 
Cox, ’29; Catherine Chouffet, Mary 
Grace Fleury, Harriette Greene, Enid 
Steig, Elleda Willard, ’30; Marion Addis, 
32; Lilian Gaskell, Summer Session; C. 
B. Lester, Mary K. Reely, Alma M. 
Runge, Faculty. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Hours of opening receive much attention in the news from libraries. Sometimes 
it is a restatement of the usual schedule to remind patrons who will begin their 
winter reading again. Often it is the announcement of a decided change and again 
it is a return from a summer schedule to that for the winter. 

At Wisconsin Rapids the librarian and board have decided to open during the 
noon hour, so that now there will be library service from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

At Kaukauna, as an experiment, the library will not be open evenings, but will 
be open every morning as well as afternoons. Formerly the library was not open 
every morning. The fall and winter schedule at Menasha was resumed so that the 
library is open daily 10 to 12 a.m, and 1 to 9 p.m. Racine announces the return 
from a summer schedule to a winter one, as do also Ripon, Cumberland and others. 

The editor of "Round the Circle would like to have some statement from libraries 
relative to hours of opening, especially where there is any shifting during the 
year, and what determines the hours or the change. Sometimes we might use 





’Round the Circle for a Round Table discussion. Ed. 


Almond. On Saturday, October 3, a 
new library was opened in Almond under 
the auspices of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. The library is located in a 
small building on Main Street between 
the hotel and the telephone office. The 
inside of the building has been re-decor- 
ated, a new rug, curtains and shades 
added, furniture bought and painted, and 
shelving for more than 400 books built 
and installed. The book collection will 
be obtained largely from the county and 
state traveling libraries. The library 
will be open on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons. 


Amherst. Justice George B. Nelson 
has presented the library with a hundred 
books, many of them of reference value 
for high school pupils. Many of these 
came from the library of the late James 
J. Nelson. 

In cooperation with the high school 
faculty the librarian has consented to 
place on a separate shelf such books as 
a faculty member may request. These 
are to be used as reference books. 


Antigo. One way perhaps to make 
beoks attractive is to name the day and 
the hour of their release. Such was the 
announcement of a newspaper headline 
which said: “Books will be placed in 


circulation Friday at four o’clock.” A 
brief list of new books followed. 


Appleton. Rearranged stacks, and 
utilization of a fire-place hitherto hidden 
by the stacks will make the reference 
room of the library more spacious and 
attractive. 

In the reading room the fiction and 
non-fiction racks have had their location 
changed, giving a more spacious appear- 
ance to the room, and it is hoped that 
the new position will attract more at- 
tention. 

Vacation loan privileges were used to 
the number of over 400 books. The li- 
brarian reports that in many cases pa- 
trons would take on a vacation card 
long books “which they had been intend- 
ing to read for months, but could find no 
time for.” 


Cudahy. Steps have been taken to- 
ward the establishment of a Cudahy 
municipal library. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the Cudahy Business and Ad- 
vancement association to sponsor the 
project. 


Cumberland. At a meeting of the 
library board it was decided that all 
children below the junior high school 
would be excluded from the library dur- 
ing evening hours. 
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Reports showed $361.56 had _ been 
spent for books. Of this, $60 was spent 
for encyclopedias, and $13 for an atlas. 


Fond du Lac. Under the new ruling 
of a “special reader privilege,” the li- 
brary agrees to allow the borrower to 
keep books for two months, when a re- 
quest for a course of reading is pre- 
sented to the reference department. This 
department will make out a list of books 
on the subject submitted, and is also 
ready to suggest lines of reading inter- 
est. 

Certificates of completion were given 
to 21 young women who had taken the 
apprentice course over a period of six 
weeks during the summer. Most of these 
were senior high school students. The 
librarian states that the work “will be 
of assistance to them in their regular 
school studies and in addition will open 
up an avenue of activity which many of 
them may decide to continue when they 
graduate.” Those who take the course 
are often called in to assist during rush 
hours. 

Several students who have completed 
this course have later gone on with study 
at a library school, either for the year or 
for the six weeks of summer school. 

During September the circulation gain 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1930 was 4,563. The librarian 
considers that the abnormal increase is 
due to unemployment. 


Green Bay. Mrs. Eleanor Mercien 
Kelly, of Louisville, Kentucky, author of 
stories of the Basque country was a re- 
cent visitor at the library. 

The library’s annual report showed a 
circulation of almost 250,000. 

An informal history of the Kellogg 
Public Library written by Mrs. Arthur 
Courtenay Neville was published in the 
Green Bay Press-Gazette on August 1, 
19381. 

Hartland. The library has been moved 
into new quarters, in the Community 
Memorial hall. This transfer and the 
need of getting the library into shape 
have made it necessary to suspend its 
use for a while. The announcement is 
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now made that it will be functioning 
again in the near future. 

Janesville. There was a 9 per cent 
increase in circulation for September 
1931 over that of September 1930. 

The library budget for 1932 is to be 
$800 less than that of 1931. 

Kaukauna. The monthly report showed 
an increase of circulation for August, 
3,308 as compared with 3,169 the previ- 
ous month. It also is an increase of 
1,283 over the circulation for August, 
1930. 

Kenosha. The retrenchment in the 
library income is partly met by giving 
up the course of lectures previously of- 
fered. This will save $700. Last year’s 
budget was $79,000. 

La Crosse County. At the inter-state 
fair at La Crosse the county library 
made arrangements for different organ- 
izations to have charge of the booth, 
each on one day. Each organization ar- 
ranged its own special part of the dis- 
play. On Tuesday, the booth was in 
charge of the Campbell Library Club, 
the Bangor Civic Club on Wednesday, on 
Thursday the County Superintendent of 
Schools, and on Friday the West Salem 
Study Club. 


Ladysmith. In accordance with a de- 
cision of the library board, children be- 
low the seventh grade will not be allowed 
in the library after six p. m. 

Marinette. At a recent meeting of the 
library board, there was formal accept- 
ance of the gift of $2500 from the estate 
of the late Warren Johnson Davis, New 
York City, formerly of Marinette. In- 
terest on the money will be spent on 
books. 

The librarian’s report showed that the 
library serves about 45 per cent of the 
population. For the nine months of 
1931, there was a gain of 15,952 over the 
corresponding period in 1930. 

Marshfield. Children under _ the 
seventh grade are requested not to visit 
the library during evening hours. Be- 
cause of the crowded conditions the li- 
brarian is asking pupils not to use the 
library as a social meeting place. 
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Mazomanie. A drive sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club resulted in $101.02 which 
was given to the library for the pur- 
chase of new books. 


Menasha. The children’s room will be 
open from 8 to 6 o’clock during the week, 
and from 10 to 12, and 1 to 6 o’clock on 
Saturdays. 

During September 6,837 books were 
circulated, a gain of 1,395 over Septem- 
ber 1930. Other statistics showed, 90 
new readers registered; 210 students 


assisted; 958 attendance in reading 
room; 261 books purchased, and 281 
mended. 

Merrill. Story hours started Satur- 


day, October 8, to be continued each 
week through the school year, for boys 
and girls below the sixth grade. 

During the summer new scrap books 
were made for the younger readers’ 
tables. 


Neenah. A branch library or station 
has been established in the outlying west 
section of the city, in a school. An at- 
tendant from the library will be there 
every Thursday afternoon and patrons 
have the privilege of telephoning re- 
quests to the main library for special 
books desired. 


Oshkosh. Drastic action will be used, 
according to the library board, if missing 
books from the library are not returned 
after an appeal to patrons to cooperate 
in trying to bring to light library books 
placed by mistake in their own collec- 
tions. 

According to the librarian, 1,674 vol- 
umes disappeared during the last three 
years. If figured at $1 or $1.25 per vol- 
ume Miss Huhn shows that the loss to 
taxpayers is more than $1,700. Of the 
1,674 books which have disappeared, 1,- 
117 are from the adult department, 557 
from the juvenile. 

The inventories of 1929, 1930, and 
1931 show 300 of these gone for the 
three years; about 500 have been missing 
for two years; the remainder are re- 
ported lost for the first time at the last 
inventory. 
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Racine. The library will again sponsor 
a course of six lectures through the 
winter, which will be free to the public. 

Miss Alice Davitt, children’s librarian, 
talked before the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s club on “Adventures of 
a Children’s Librarian.” 

The library has been given a set of 
the Abridged Compendium of American 
Genealogy edited by F. A. Virkus in four 
volumes. 

Miss Hunt has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the American Library Associa- 
tion committee on library terminology. 


Rice Lake. Fifteen room collections 
of Reading Circle books have been sent 
out of the three grade schools in Rice 
Lake; these include a total of 501 
books. The librarian visited each room 
to talk to the children on the care of 
books. 

Sixty-nine new adult borrowers and 
twelve juvenile registered at the library 
during September. 


Ripon. Miss Shupe writes: “Plans 
for Book Week are in the air. By co- 
operating with some people in town who 
are especially interested in international 
relations I am hoping to be able to put 
on a little more elaborate exhibit than 
I should be able to do alone. All of the 
clubs, churches, schools and other insti- 
tutions of Ripon are cooperating in an 
effort to do more effective work along the 
lines of international relations. Much is 
being done by zealous workers. By unit- 
ing our forces I am hoping that we shall 
be able to do some really constructive 
work.” 


— College Library. Plans have been 
made to secure for the college a picture 
rental library, by means of which a stu- 
dent may borrow for his use a framed 
copy of a masterpiece. A nominal 
monthly sum will be charged. 


River Falls. A picnic at Prospect Park 
in Hudson closed the library’s Vacation 
Reading Club. The club consisted of 
fifteen boys and girls who met every 
Friday morning during the summer va- 
cation, from July 2. The club selected 
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the books to be read and adopted the 
following rules: 

Each member must read five books, 
two being non-fiction; a book report to 
be given of the books read either by tell- 
ing the story or by dressing to represent 
the leading character in the story. 

The total number of books read was 
170; the greatest number by any one was 
35. 


Sheboygan Falls. The decision of the 
city council to move the library from its 
present location in a rented building to 
a city-owned building was protested by 
the Woman’s Club. The members of the 
club who are largely responsible for the 
library claim that the actual saving to 
the city would not be great. 

Reports were read comparing income 
and expenses with those of other cities 
of similar size. As a result of the pro- 
test the action of the council was recon- 
sidered at its next meeting. 


Sparta. The library gave its usual 
annual party to the members of the Va- 
cation Reading Club. A majority of 
those present were dressed to represent a 
book character. Following a number of 
games refreshments of ice cream and 
cake were served. 


Stoughton. The library’s monthly re- 
port shows a steady increase in book 
circulation. During September 2,764 
were loaned, an increase of 100 over 
August, and of 300 over September 
1931. 


Superior. The library has the first 
book placed on its shelves in 1889, Janu- 
ary 6. The volume is Wisconsin and its 
resources by James S. Ritchie, published 
in 1860. A large part is devoted to Su- 
perior. Mr. Ritchie seems to have been 
something of a traveler and in 1854 
came to the head of the Lakes where he 
was so much impressed with the possibili- 
ties of the region that he wrote up his 
notes for publication, went back to Phil- 
adelphia and had copies of the volume 
distributed to Congressmen, public offi- 
cials, and men of capital, hoping to at- 
tract them to the Head of the Lakes. 
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— State Teachers College. Construc- 
tion work has been started on a new li- 
brary annex. Plans specify a building 
90 feet long and 60 feet wide with a 
central library room two stories high 
with facilities to take care of 45,000 vol- 
umes. 

Washburn. During three months of 
the summer the library was open only 
Thursday afternoons. It has resumed its 
usual schedule for the winter, 9 to 12; 
2 to 5:30; 7 to 8:30. 

Children below the high school are not 
permitted to use the library in the eve- 
ning. 

Watertown. The American Legion 
Auxiliary has given to the library the 
book The Flag of the United States, 

Wauwatosa. During eight months of 
the current year, 89, 812 books were cir- 
culated as against 92,983 during all of 
1930; the number of borrowers during 
this period increased 1,146 as against 
1,602 during all of 1930. 

Weyauwega. The library’s annual re- 
port shows 2,571 books on the shelves, 
an increase of 114 of a year ago. Patrons 
number 728; book circulation was 8,778. 

Gifts received during the year includ- 
ed $50 from the Kensington Club, $40 
from Mrs. A. J. Kirkwood, and nine 
books from the Woman’s Club. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Nearly a year ago 
in accordance with a request from a 
member of the board of library trustees, 
the late Frank J. Wood set aside a pic- 
ture of himself with the inscription, “For 
T. B. Scott Free Library after I have 
gone hence. October 1930.” 

The picture is now placed among those 
of other benefactors of the library. 
These others are J. D. Witter, T. B. 
Scott sr., T. B. Scott jr., and J. A. Gay- 
nor all of whom were interested in the 
library and were its benefactors. 





Published book lists were noted from 
the following: Adams, Baraboo, Bur- 
lington, Delevan, De Pere, Jefferson, 
Neillsville, New London, Portage, Shar- 
on, South Milwaukee, Stanley, Stevens 
Point, Waupaca, Waupun, Wausau, West 
Bend. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Reading 


Waples, Douglas and Tyler, R. W. What 
people want to read about. 1931. 


3812p. A. L. A. $3.50. 028 

The authors approached the subject of 
what people want to read not thru books 
and titles, but thru topics, finding out 
what various groups were interested in. 
The findings are presented in statistical 
form and the conclusions are tentative, 
but they are worth consideration by li- 
braries. 

Philosophy and Religion 

Hurt, H. W. The child and his home. 

1931. 260p. Minton, $2.50. 136.7 

Discussions of the environmental fac- 
tors that influence a child’s development 
with frequent quotations from White 
House Conference reports. 


Living philosophies. 1931. 334p. Simon 
and Schuster, $2.50. 190 


Albert Einstein, Sir James Jeans, The- 
odore Dreiser, James Truslow Adams, Be- 
atrice Webb, John Dewey and sixteen 
others attempt with all sincerity to state 
their fundamental beliefs. Unusually in- 
teresting to the thoughtful reader for the 
views expressed and superficially so to 
many others for the personality of the 
writers. Illustrated with photographs. 


Redfield, Bessie G. Gods; a dictionary 
of the deities of all lands. 1931. 347p. 


Putnam, $2. 290 

A convenient little handbook identify- 
ing briefly the gods and mythical heroes 
of western and oriental countries, includ- 
ing the American Indian. An index ar- 
ranged by race is a useful feature. 

See Booklist 28:48 Oct. ’31. 


Wingfield-Stratford, Esme. They that 
take up the sword. 1931. 424p. Mor- 
row, $4. 172.4 
A study of war and the warlike spirit 

from earliest times to the present. The 

author does not believe that man is essen- 
tially combative; the cave man of tradi- 
tion is a myth. He doesn’t believe that 

nations have risen to power through mili- 

tary prowess, rather the contrary. He 

believes that the military mind is a re- 
actionary mind. These and other themes 
are developed, leading up to the utterly 
destructive character of modern warfare. 

A book with an appeal to the thinking 

reader. 


Sociology 
Allison-Booth, W. E. Hell’s outpost. 
1931. 271p. illus. $2.50. 865 
The author, an American sailor, de- 


liberately missed his ship in order to 
make a study of life in the French penal 
colony known as Devil’s Island. His re- 
port is sensational but seems to bear all 
the marks of truth. 


Atkins, W. E. and others. Economic be- 
havior. 1931. 2 v. Houghton, $8.50; 
school ed. $3 per vol. 330.1 
Stuart Chase has said, “If I had my 

way I should make these volumes com- 

pulsory for the literate population of 

America. Never have the broad outlines 

of the economic scene been more ade- 

quately and humanly described.” 


Cohen, I. D. and Flinn, R. A. You and 
your work. 1931. 197p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $1.40. 374.1 
An elementary vocational guidance text 

suitable for upper grades. Covers such 

subjects as Your health and your work, 

Finding your first job, Applying by let- 

ter, Applying in person, as well as brief 

information about various occupations. 

Attractively presented. 


Jones, Chester Lloyd. Caribbean back- 
grounds and prospects. 1931. 354p. 
Appleton, $4. 330.972 
A book devoted to the economic and 

social aspects of the Caribbean situation, 

rather than the political, with chapters 
on Racial factors, Health problems, Edu- 
cation, Sugar, Coffee, the Fruit trade, 

Caribbean commerce, Public loans, etc. 


Wilson, Elita. How to make money at 
home. 1931. 179p. Macmillan, $2. 
396 


A book of what seem to be really prac- 
tical suggestions. Can you sew? Do you 
like cooking? Can you sell? Are you 
artistic? Have you a garden?—these 
chapter heads indicate the scope. 


Customs and Folklore 
Auld, William M. Christmas traditions. 
1931. 179p. Macmillan, $1.75. 394 


A sound piece of work based on many 
valuable and out of print works. Covers 
The coming of Christmas, Christmas and 
paganism, Bringing home Christmas, An- 
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cient English carols, The color of Christ- 
mas, The Yule log, The Christmas tree, 
Christmas delights, Christmas bells. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Brill, Morris M. Here’s health. 1931. 
120p. Dial press, $1.50. 613 
The author puts responsibility for much 

ill health on bad habits, particularly those 


of posture. 
See Booklist 28:13 Sept. ’31 


Coss, Millicent M. Girls and their prob- 
lems. 1981. 249p. Ginn, $1.52. 640 
A series of projects and problems for 

home economics classes, revolving around 
personal affairs, family relations, com- 
munity responsibilities and vocational op- 
portunities. Suggestive for club leaders 
and all who work with girls. 


Goode, K. M. and Rheinstrom, C. More 
profits from advertising. 1931. 275p. 
Harper, $3.50. 659.1 
The authors put the emphasis on appeal 

to the consumer rather than on elaborate 

layout and display. Seems to be concrete 
and practical. 


Polk, Ralph W. Elementary platen press- 
work. 1931. 148p. Manual Arts, 
$1.50. 655.3 
Intended as a textbook for vocational 

classes but useful wherever there is call 

for material on printing. Gives a brief 
history of the printing press, fully illus- 
trated. 


Wead, Frank. Wings of men. 1931. 
3833p. illus. Century, $4. 629.13 


A narrative history of aviation includ- 
ing much the same material as Goldstrom 
(Bulletin, May ’30) but having the merit, 
of course, of bringing the story closer to 
date. 


Inexpensive Technical Books; pub. by 
Am. Tech. society. 


Burt and Ritow. Steel construction. 


$2.50 271.9 
Degler. Internal combustion engines. 
$2. 621 
Dufour and Schantz. Bridge engineer- 
ing. $3. 624 
Griffin and Fortman. Machine drawing. 
$2. 621 
Graham. Cost accounting and office 
equipment. $2. 657 
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Montgomery and Graham. Auditing. $2. 


657 
Hathaway. A C Radio guide. rev. ed. 
1931. $1.50 621.384 


Fine Arts 


Oliver, E. W. Landscaping the small 
home. 1931. 146p. illus. De la Mare, 
$2. 710 


Extremely practical, the directions made 
clear by illustrations and diagrams. 


Terry, Ellen and Shaw, Bernard. A 
correspondence; ed. by Christopher 
St. John. 1931. 334p. Putnam, $5. 

792 


Bernard Shaw was a young musical 
critic, as yet unknown to the theatre, 
when he first saw Ellen Terry act. As 
any yours man of his age might, he fell 
in love with her, but from the first, his 
adoration was tempered by exasperation 
at what he considered the waste of her 
genius in inferior plays and this attitude 
persisted thruout their long correspond- 
ence. A fascinating book as a revelation 
of these two personalities and an ex- 
tremely interesting one from the point of 
view of theater history. 


Literature 


Blankinship, Russell. American litera- 
ture, as an expression of the Ameri- 
can mind. 1931. 7381p. Holt, $4. 

810.9 


Covers the whole field of American 
literature but with a somewhat different 
emphasis, so is excellent to have for use 
in connection with other textbooks. 


Capek, Karel. The gardener’s year. 
1931. 159p, illus. Putnam, $1.75. 
891.8 
This may not be a necessary addition 
to the garden shelf, but it will add 
mightily to the joy of the gardener and 
help him to pass the months between 
October and spring. This Czech author 
pokes fun at gardeners but reveals his 
own membership in the brotherhood. The 
illustrations by Josef Capek fit the text 
perfectly. 


Dickinson, T. H. Contemporary drama 
of England. rev. ed. Little, $2.50. 
822.09 


The original volume published in 1917 
dealt with English drama 
1866 to 1914. 


from about 
In this new edition there 
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have been revisions to cover the later 
work of such writers as Shaw and Gals- 
worthy and chapters have been added. 


Hillyer, Robert S. and others. eds. Prose 
masterpieces of English and Ameri- 
can literature. 1931. 477p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 820.8 
If collections of miscellaneous literary 

selections prove useful in the library, 

here is another, well selected, not hack- 
neyed and of wide range. 


Lovett, Robert Morss. Preface to fic- 
tion. 1931. 127p. Rockwell, $1.25. 
808.3 


A small book that would serve well as 
a guide to a study course on the novel. 
The author makes a study of six char- 
acteristic forms of the novel, represent- 
ing as many countries. Another book in 
this series of interest to the same group 
of readers would be The challenge of modern 
criticism by Percy H. Boynton. (810) 


Marble, Annie Russell. Builders and 
books. 1931. 3538p. Appleton, $2.50. 
810 
History and literature are combined in 
this story of how the two were related 
in the development of America. The book 
might be used in connection with high 
school courses in American literature, al- 
tho the treatment is often too meagre to 
make interesting reading. 


Parker, Mary Moncure. Snappy mono- 
logues. 1931. 1384p. French, $1.50. 
812 or 822 

A wide range of characters is presented 


in this book of selections for public read- 
ings. Not high grade material, but usable. 


History and Travel 


Adams, James Truslow. The epic of 
America. 1931. 4338p. illus. Little, $3. 
A history and an interpretation of 

America. The author accepts the frontier 
as the determining factor in American 
life and further develops the theme of 
what he calls The American Dream, “the 
belief in the common man.” This dream 
has not been entirely successful, but 
neither has it completely failed. A bril- 
liantly written book well worth having 
anywhere. 


Chase, Stuart and Tyler, Marion. Mex- 
ico, a study of two Americas. 1931. 
3838p. Macmillan, $3. 917.2 
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After sketching the pre-Spanish back- 
ground of Mexico, the authors compare a 
typical Mexican village of today with the 
North American Middletown, one repre- 
senting handicraft, the other machine cul- 
ture. 

See Booklist 28:22 Sept. ’31 


Gann, Thomas and Thompson, Eric. The 
history of the Maya. 1931. 264p. il- 
lus. Scribner, $2.50. 972 
A well written and interesting short 

history of the civilization that flourished 

in and about Yucatan. Would give the 
background an intelligent reader would 
need to appreciate Mayan life and art. 

Well illustrated. 


Johnson, W. F. The national flag. 1930. 
115p. illus. Houghton, $2. 929.9 


A history of the national flag and its 
predecessors, illustrated with four color 
plates. 

See Booklist 27:251 Feb. ’31 


Muspratt, Eric. My South Sea island. 
1931. 256p. Morrow, $2.50. 919.35 


While not of the hair-raising variety, 
the author’s adventures in the South seas 
where he was manager for six months of 
a large island plantation, are interesting 
and seem within the realm of the pos- 
sible. 


Van Deusen, R. J. and E. K. Porto Rico, 
a Caribbean isle. 1931. 342p. Holt, 
$3.50. 972.95 


An interesting and informative survey 
of the history and present condition of 
this island. The authors, husband and 
wife, write from long residence and offi- 
cial connection with the insular govern- 
ment. 


Webb, Walter Prescott. The great 
plains. 1931. 525p. illus. Ginn, $4. 
978 


The first book to be devoted to the sub- 
ject of the settlement of the plains and 
of the influence of the plains environ- 
ment on men and institutions adapted to 
forested areas. It opens with a descrip- 
tion of the physical features of the region 
—level, semi-arid and treeless, and gives 
a vivid picture of the lite of the Plains 
Indians and of the era of Spanish ex- 
ploration and settlement, following with 
a detailed study of the American migra- 
tion and the necessary adaption in ways 
of iife. A chapter on the Literature of 
the Plains is a contribution to the sub- 
ject. 
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Wrench, Jesse E. The march of civiliza- 
tion. 1931. 825p. illus. Scribner, 
$2.20. 901 


A book that will have a reference value 
in the small library as a brief history of 
the world. Altho the treatment is neces- 
sarily brief, the main points seem to be 
covered and the ample illustrations will 
add materially to its school use. 


Biography 


Barrett, Robert and Katharine. A Yan- 
kee in Patagonia. 1931. 349p. Hough- 
ton, $4. 921 


Traveling through Patagonia, the au- 
thors first heard of and later met Chace, 
the unique “North American” from New 
England who had spent thirty years in 
the country. Later they found him again, 
returned to his early New England home, 
and made the notes on which this story 
of his life and adventures is based. 


The life and adven- 
tures of Carl Laemmle. 1931. 288p. 
illus. Putnam, $3.50. 921 


Biography of a German immigrant who 
worked his way up to the presidency of 
a big motion picture industry. Eulogistic 
in tone. 

See Booklist 27:496 July ’31 


Drinkwater, John. 


Pless, Daisy Princess of. Better left un- 
said. 1931. 346p. illus. Dutton. $5. 
921 


This is the second volume of reminis- 
cences from the pen of this titled beauty. 
Drawn largely from her diaries, they give 
fascinating glimpses into the life of high 
official Germany before the war, with the 
royal personages of both England and 
Germany moving through the pages. 

See Booklist 28:59 Oct. ’31 


Steffens, Lincoln. Autobiography. 1931. 
884p. Harcourt, $3.75. 921 


A one volume edition. See Bulletin, May 
°31 for note. 


Fiction 


Bolitho, Hector. The flame on Ethirdova. 

1931. 215p. Appleton, $2. 

This medieval legend may be added to 
the small group of well-written stories 
that are of especial interest to Catholic 
readers. 


Bower, B. M. Dark horse. 1931. 286p. 
Little, $2. 
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A new story of the Happy family at 
Flying U Ranch. 
See Booklist 28:63 Oct. ’31 


Bradford, Roark. John Henry. 225p. 
illus. Harper, $2.50. 


John Henry is one of those American 
folk heroes whose existence has been dis- 
covered so recently. He is the negro Paul 
Bunyan and his adventures are related by 
an author who has won a reputation as 
an interpreter of negro character. 


Canfield, Dorothy. Basque people. 1931. 
272p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Delightful stories of those people read- 
ers have come to know through the writ- 
ings of Eleanor Mercien Kelley. Dorothy 
Canfield’s approach is less romantic but 
equally sympathetic and readers will be 
interested in comparing the two methods 
of treatment. 


Cather, Willa. Shadows on the rock. 

1931. 280p. Knopf, $2.50. 

In her beautiful faultless prose, Miss 
Cather carries on the theme of Death comes 
for the Archbishop, picturing the life of 
gently-bred cultured Europeans on the fron- 
tiers of the new world, this time the Quebec 
of Count Frontenac. 


Clemens, Samuel L. The private lives of 
Adam and Eve. 1931. illus. Harper, 
$2. 


These two famous 
one volume. 


“diaries” issued in 


Coburn, Walt. Barbwire. 

Century, $2. 

A three-cornered fight involving cow- 
men, sheepmen and nesters, not to men- 
tion train robbers, makes this an exciting 
western tale. 


1931. 346p. 


Corbett, Elizabeth, The young Mrs. 
Meigs. 1931. 274p. Century, $2. 


Mrs. Meigs, who is eighty, with a rich 
background of living in the past and a 
lively interest in the present and future 
of children and grandchildren, will re- 
mind readers of Madame Claire. Gives one 
of those wholesome pictures of family 
life which are so welcome. 


Cozzens, James Gould. S. S. San Pedro. 

1931. 1386p. Harcourt, $1.50. 

This vivid description of a wreck at sea, 
based on the sinking of the S. S. Vestris, 
was the winner in Scribner’s long short 
story contest last year. 
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Delafield, E. M. Diary of a provincial 
lady. 1931. 388p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 

This diary of an English lady of the 
present day who sees her neighbors and 
family with a humorous eye is light and 
sophisticated, but fundamentally wise as 
well. Very English but at the same time 
universal. 


Ertz, Susan. The story of Julian. 1931. 
3811p. Appleton, $2.50. 

Julian’s story is set against a back- 
ground of the older generation. His only 
contemporary and source of happiness is 
Hildegarde, whom he has loved since 
childhood. Extremely sensitive, he is un- 
happy in the knowledge that his father 
and mother, both of whom he loves dear- 
ly, do not love each other. His selfish 
and neurotic mother succeeds in making 
his life miserable. The lives of the other 
people in the small English village are 
entangled with Julian’s, and out of the 
situation a tragedy is narrowly averted. 


Ferber, Edna. American beauty. 1931. 
3138p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


A story of native American and Pole in 
New England. In comparison with the 
decadent native stock, the abounding vi- 
tality of the newcomers seems a conquer- 
ing force, but in the second generation 
the young Poles begin drifting into the 
hat factories and the land is again de- 
frauded. But in Orrange Olszak, in whom 
the two strains combine, there is new 
promise, as True Baldwin and his daugh- 
ter Candace, coming from Chicago to buy 
back the old Oakes place, recognize. 


Gordon, Caroline. Penhally. 1931. 282p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


A story of four Kentucky generations, 
centering around Penhally, the family 
estate. The early chapters, up to the Civil 
war, are the best. In its later half the 
story weakens. 


Jesse, F. Tennyson. Solange stories. 
1931. 182p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Five mystery stories introducing a 
young woman detective. Somewhat mon- 
otonous in pattern. 


Kelly, Eleanor Mercien. Sea change. 

1931. 358p. Harper, $2.50. 

The author, who likes picturesque set- 
tings, has chosen the island of Mallorca 
for this romantic tale of a young Ameri- 
can with a broken heart. A Saturday 
Evening Post serial. 
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MacGowan, Kenneth. Sleuths; 23 de- 
tectives of fiction and their best sto- 
ries. 1931. 595p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


A collection of short stories from the 
more notable writers of the “logical de- 
duction” school of detective fiction. Each 
story is preceded by a short biographical 
sketch of the sleuth who figures in it, 
prepared by the editor. A bibliography of 
detective fiction chronologically arranged 
comes at the end. 


Pertwee, Roland. Royal heritage. 1931. 


3801p. Houghton, $2. 


A romantic and dramatic tale which 
tells of the princes of Syrilla; of Mario, 
who, because of his marriage to Anne, 
daughter of a gambler, lost his throne, 
and of gallant young Denzil, son of Mario 
and Anne, who won it back twenty years 
later. 


Rutledge, Archibald H. Bolio and other 
dogs. 1930. 248p. Stokes, $2. 


Most of these stories are of hunting and 
hunting dogs, with a background of 
southern plantation life. 

See Booklist 27:313 Mar. ’31 


Sabatini, Rafael. Stories of love and in- 
trique. 1931. 188p. Houghton, $2.50. 


An omnibus book containing three com- 
plete novels: Captain Blood; Scaramouche; 
and The banner of the bull. 


Sherwood, Robert Emmet. The virtuous 
knight. 1931. 395p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Martin, Earl of Elcester, trained to be 
a perfect knight, joined the third crusade 
under Richard, full of religious ardor to 
expel the infidels from Jerusalem, but, 
after several years in the Holy Land dur- 
ing which time he had opportunity to ob- 
serve Moslems and Christians in action, 
he returned to England with vastly differ- 
ent ideas. As in The road to Rome, the 
discerning reader may discover under the 
author’s splendid picture of twelfth cen- 
tury Europe, some very keen observations 
on our own twentieth century. 


Whipple, Margaret. The Kirbys. 
3876p. Putnam, $2. 


An intimate, detailed narrative of a 
middle class American family; of Vance 
Ichabod Kirby, whose life was one long 
worry over the mortgage and the pay- 
roll; Mrs. Kirby, who carried the troubles 
of the whole family on her shoulders; 
and the three irresponsible children, too 
much wrapped up in themselves to notice 
their parents’ troubles until a family 
crisis brings them to their senses. 


1931. 


[November, 1931 


Whitlock, Brand. Narcissus; a Belgian 
legend of Van Dyck. 1931. 122p. 
Appleton, $2. 

This charming story of the painter Van 
Dyck adds to an understanding of the 
work of this artist and of his teacher, 
Rubens, as well. The price is high for a 
small book. 


White, Nelia Gardner. Hathaway house. 

1931. 317p. Stokes, $2. 

The Hathaways are charming. There is 
John, lover of books and wanting to write 
them; Ann, who turns the old house into 
the delightful home that it is; Penelope, 
older daughter, vivid and eager for life; 
and Alice, quieter, who inherits her 
father’s love of books and writing and is 
able to express his latent genius through 
her poetry. Then, of course, there is Aunt 
Emma, and Kizzy, the parrot, and finally 
Marguerite Matilda Guttenheimer, faith- 
ful servant. The reader will find an un- 
usual pleasure in knowing this group of 
people. 


Willis, Elizabeth. Lesby. 1931. 176p. 
Scribner, $2. 
This short novel tells very effectively 


the story of a Canadian farm. Lesby, a 
strong, powerful figure, doing a man’s 
work on the land, finds her mate in 
Stephen, who comes to buy a half inter- 
est. But Stephen’s attention wanders to 
Anne, the frail younger sister. In the 
crisis that is inevitable, Lesby proves her- 
self as generous-hearted as she is power- 
ful. One of Scribner’s long short stories. 


Children’s Books 
For Younger Children 


Dalgliesh, Alice. The blue teapot. 1931. 
73p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 

“Stories from a village by the bay of 
Fundy where geraniums grow as tall as 
children and no one needs to buy a Christ- 
mas tree.” Children will enjoy them. 


Darby, Ada Claire. Sometimes Jenny 
Wren. 1931. 294p. illus. Stokes, $2. 


A story of pioneer days in Missouri dur- 
ing the ‘forties. Jenny travels by stage 
coach, river steamer and the wonderful 
new “steam carriage” from St. Louis to 
New York. 


Field, Rachel. The yellow shop. 1931. 
62p. illus. Doubleday, 75¢. 


All children like to play at “keeping 
store” and this dainty little story of the 
twins and their shop will appeal to the 
younger ones. 
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Hubbard, Eleanor M. The pantelette 
doll. 1931. 160p. illus. Whitman, 
$1.50. 

A story that will delight children of 
the doll age. 


Lenski, Lois. Grandmother Tippytoes. 
1931. 104p. illus. Stokes, $2. 
Grandmother Tippytoe lived alone with 

her parrot, Solomon. She has a wee gold 

needle with which she is patching a Ris- 
ing Sun quilt for a Christmas present. 

The excitement begins when the needle is 

lost and after many strange happenings 

found again. 


Meigs, Cornelia. The willow whistle. 
1931. 144p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 
A story of pioneer days in the middle 

west, with a visit to a friendly Sioux tribe, 

the building of the first school house and 
other exciting events of early days. For 
children of the 4th to 5th grades. 


Orton, Helen Fuller. The twin lambs. 
1931. 106p. illus. Stokes, $1.25. 


Another entertaining country story by 
the author of The little lost pigs. 


Stoddard, Anne. Bingo is my name. 
1931. illus. Century, $1. 


This companion volume to A good little 
dog will be enjoyed by very small children. 


Weaver, Annie Vaughan.  Boochy’s 
wings. 1931. 122p. Stokes, $1.50. 
Short stories of negro children on a 

cotton farm. In dialect, but not difficult 

for children to read. 


White, Eliza Orne. When Abigail was 
seven. 1931. 201p. Houghton, $2. 
A story giving a wholesome picture of 

the home life of little people in early 

New England. Beautifully illustrated by 

scissor cut-outs. 


Books of Information 


Davis, Susan Burdick. Wisconsin lore 
for boys and girls. 1931. 283p. illus. 
E. M. Hale, and Co., $1. 977.5 


Miss Davis, assistant dean of women at 
the University, has made a real contribu- 
tion to literature about Wisconsin for 
boys and girls. In addition to the more 
usual information about Indians and their 
legends, she includes interesting material 
on the early folk groups who came to the 
state, Welsh, Cornish, Swiss, German, 
Norwegians, Icelanders and others. 
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Fuller, Raymond T. Along the brook. 
1931. 81p. illus. John Day, $1.50. 


504 

A fascinating little book for the identi- 
fication of those forms of plant and ani- 
mal life common to the brookside. “A 
year-round census of a brook represents 
a cross section of nature,” says the au- 
thor. For either juvenile or adult use. 


Keeler, O. B. The boys life of Bobby 
Jones. 1931. 308p. illus. Harper, $2. 


921 

A very readable biography by the golf 
king’s manager. For older boys and any- 
one interested in the game. 


Linnell, Gertrude. Behind the battle- 
ments. 1931. 172p. illus. Macmillan, 


$2. 

Three mediaeval walled cities, Carcas- 
sone, Avignon, and St. Michel, are describ- 
ed as they are today, with stories that 
provide a background of their romantic 
past. The many illustrations show medi- 
eval life, customs and utensils. 


Quennell, Marjorie and C.H.B. Every 
day things in Archaic Greece. 1931. 
197p. iilus. Putnam, $2.50. 938 


A companion volume to Homeric Greece 
covering the period of struggle with Per- 
sia. The illustrations contribute much to 
its value for school work. Undoubtedly 
a useful book, but since three volumes 
will be necessary to cover the subject, the 
price is high. 


Reed, W. M. The stars for Sam. 1931. 
190p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 523 


Modern theories of physics accounting 
for the structure and evolution of the 
universe are lucidly explained in this 
companion volume to The earth for Sam. 
There are many photographic illustra- 
tions, with humorous drawings used as 
decorations for the initial letters. 


Simonds, William A. A boy with Edison. 
1931. 285p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 921 
The “boy,” Francis Jehl spent four years 

in Menlo Park as an assistant to Mr. 

Edison during the fruitful years when the 

electric light and the phonograph were 

invented. The account of his work in this 
most interesting laboratory in ‘the world 
is a very readable story for older boys. 


Standing Bear, Chief. My Indian boy- 
hood. 1931. 190p. Houghton, $1.75. 
970.1 
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This story tells of the boyhood of the 
son of an Oglala Sioux chief and not only 
gives much information about the man- 
ner of life of the tribe, but also shows 
how the Indian lived in harmony with na- 
ture and did not abuse her gifts. The 
noble character of the little Indian boy 
will be an inspiration to all children who 
read it. 


The Intermediate Shelf 


Armer, Laura A. Waterless mountain. 
1931. 212p. Longmans, $3. 


A beautiful, poetic portrayal of the life 
of a Navaho Indian boy who aspires to 
become a medicine man of his tribe. Ex- 
pensive. 


James, Will. Big enough. 1931. 314p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


The cow country seems to furnish un- 
limited inspiration to Will James and this 
new book is just as good as his other 
works, and is illustrated with his char- 
acteristic sketches that are so full of ac- 
tion and humor. 


McNeely, Marian Hurd. Winning out. 
1981. 308p. illus. Longmans, $2. 


Winifred Allen, whose father runs a 
chicken farm, enters a training school for 
nurses. Her experiences as a probationer 
are vividly described, suggesting that the 
author must have had inside knowledge 
of the working of a modern hospital. In 
the meantime, life on the farm carries on 
and the separate strands of the story are 
skilfully united at the end. 


For Story Tellers 


Davis, Mary Gould. The truce of the 
wolf. 1931. 125p. Harcourt, $2. 


An outstanding collection of stories, 
based on old Italian folklore. The author 
is supervisor of story telling in the New 
York Public Library, and the stories are suit- 
able for telling without cutting. 


Harper, Wilhelmina. Around the hearth 
fire. 1931. 326p. Appleton, $2.50. 
Christmas, Thanksgiving and Easter 

stories selected from the files of the 

Youth’s Companion. For reading or story 

telling. 


Editions 
Clemens, S. L. The prince and the 
pauper. 1931. 285p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 


An attractive illustrated edition. 


[November, 1931 


Penrod; his com- 
590p. illus. Dou- 


Tarkington, Booth. 
plete story. 1931. 
bleday, $2.50. 


An omnibus Penrod, the three series of 
stories about him bound into one book. A 
well-made volume. 


Wiggin, Kate D. Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. 1931. 3842p. Houghton, 
$1. 

Satisfactory reprint edition in the Riv- 
erside library. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


Macmillan dollar reprints 
Chase. Your money’s worth 
Lippmann. Preface to morals 


McBride dollar travel series 
Osborne. As it is in England 
Ludwig. On Mediterranean shores 
Greenbie. Romantic East, and other 
good titles 


Bonibooks cloth $1. 
Fowler, comp. American Oxford dic- 
tionary 
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Carman, ed. Oxford Book of Ameri- 
con verse 

Clark and Lieber. eds. 
stories of the world 


Blue Ribbon Books $1. 
Bartlett. Log of Bob Bartlett 
Cendrars. Sutter’s gold 
Johnson. Lion 
Sandburg. Lincoln 


Great short 


Century Vagabond Travel books. Gros- 
set, $1. 
Farson. 
Hervey. 
O’Brien. 

titles 

Scribner dollar reprints. 

Brown. The life of prayer in the 
world of science 

Trattner. Unlocking the book of 
books 


Riverside Library. Houghton, $1. 
Dickens. Tale of two cities (plates 
worn) 
Hay. The first hundred thousand. 


Sailing across Europe 
Where strange gods call 
Atolls of the sun, and other 





BOOK WEEK 
November 15-21, 1931 


What are the chief features of your observance of Book Week this year? Share 
your experience with others. Let us have a brief report no later than December 10 


for use in the Bulletin. 





